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PRIMEVAL MAN. 
How long the Onondaga stone-giant imposture may be 
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kept up we will not undertake to say. It will probably take | 
its course with the Newark ‘‘Holy Stones,” and the Grave | 


Creek Inscription. But it must not be supposed that 
because these antiquarian frauds are so constantly recur- 
ring, there are no real discoveries of real archmological 
interest. One of these has lately been made in the Greek 
Islands of Santorin and Therasia, from which great quan- 
tities of indurated volcanic material, tufa, of the consistence 
of stone, have been taken for the breakwater of the Medi- 
terranean terminus of the Suez Canal. On the southern 
face of the last-named island quarries have been opened 
in the cliffs, here from twelve to thirteen hundred feet 
high. The upper stratum of tufa, or, as the Italians call it, 
pozzolana, varies @ little more or less from hundred feet 
in thickness. It is itself 
populous villages of ancient date. 
fact is, that beneath this thick layer of tufa are found the 
remains of stone buildings of great regularity of design. 
The masonry is quite different from that at present in use 
in the islands, and consists of irregular blocks of lava, laid 
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one above the other, and the interstices filled in with a 
reddish-colored volcanic ash. the walls are laid, in 
every direction, long branches of olive wood, apparently 
to bind the walls together, and prevent their overthrow 
by earthquakes. Pieces of roughly-hewn stone-work mark 
the places of doors and windows, of all of which, however, 
the lintel was of wood. The roofs were composed of a 
layer of stones and volcanic earth, about a foot thick, sup- 
ported on rafters inserted in the walls. One instance of 
a building of two stories was disclosed. Crouching in the 
corner of one apartment was found the skeleton of man, 
doubled up, as if crushed under the falling roof. Much of 
his property had escaped destruction. There were found 
vessels of earthenware and lava, grain, straw, bones of 
animals, and tools of flint, but no traces of metals. Large 
yellow jars, some of the capacity of twenty gallons, con- 
taining barley, pease, anise, ete., were also disvovered. 
Smaller vases of earthenware, painted and ornamented, 
were found with these. One lava vessel was identified as 
an oil press ; another as a hand-mill, etc., etc. 

We have here, then, a buried town, evidently much older 
than Pompeii, built by a people who, although they had 
not yet learned to work in metals, had made a consider- 


PREPARIYG A MODEL IN CLAY OF THR GREAT ELEPHAPT AT THE OLD ARSENAL.—SEE PAGE 203. 
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able advance in civilization. They had do- 
mestic animals, cultivated various kinds of 
grain, grew olives and pressed oil. They had 
no tools of metal, but, nevertheless, with their 
implements of flint made a fair progress in 
architecture and the arts. 

Who were this people, buried a hundred 
feet deep under the tufa of Santorin and The- 
rasia? There can be no doubt that these 
islands once formed but one, in the midst of 
which rose the coné of a great volcano over 
three thousand feet high. At some time in 
the distant past a tremendous and sudden 
eruption covered all its flanks with the layer 
of pumice which now forms the crust of San- 
torm and Therasia. Afterward (we cannot 
tell how long, but we may suppose as a part 
of the same awful convulsion of nature) the 
mountain that had spread all this ruin around 
it broke away and sank down, leaving, as it 
were, a great bowl, the edges of which were 
formed bya border of land now represented 
by the islands. Through a breach in the 
north of this border the sea poured and filled 
the bay. Since then the voleanic powers have 
frequently been active. In the year 196 8. c. 
an island rose in the middle of the bay, and 
quite lately, if we remember rightly, some 
rapid changes in the land were attracting con- 
siderable attention. 

These discoveries are s interesting 
now, when the subject of Primeval Man is 
eminently the question of the day. 
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Norice.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves as such are im- 
postors, 


Commattgzs of fairs, exhibitions, dedica- 
tions, and everything of a similar nature, will confer 
& favor by notifying the publisher of this Paper at as 
early a date as possible, so that arrangements may be 
made for illustration. 


CHURCH ARCHITECPURE AND 
THE CLERGY IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Tue illustrations of Church Architecture in 
the United States which Franz Lesize’s I1- 
LUSTRATED NewsPaPer is furnishing in the pic- 
tures of religions edifices, is proving, as we 
were sure it would prove, one of the most in- 
teresting features in current publications. 
Photography happily lends its beautiful aid in 
securing accurate re i which our 
engravers present with equal fidelity in endur- 
ing form for public scrutiny. 

One great merit of these illcstrations is, that 
they are confined to the edifices of no one 
sect or section. The religious structures of 
all denominations and all parts of the United 
States are impartially exhibited, with a degree 
of fulluess and fairness that renders them an 
important portion of our social and. public 
history, accompanied as they are by facts re- 
specting the various and their 
pastors—the latter with portraits and bio- 
graphical notices—and other relevant matters. 

This branch of our regular illustrations is 
well worthy of the attention it excites among 
the people of all sects and of no sects—all 
who wish the truth to be correctly presented 
in pictorial as well as descriptive form, in a 
way fitted for ready reference, not only by 
readers generally, but also by the students of 
history, especially of ecclesiastical history, in 
after times, as well as in the present. 

It is obvious that such a collection of pic- 
tures of ecclesiastical edifices must exercise 
good effect on Church Architecture, by ena- 
bling people everywhere to examine and com- 
pare the aspects of existing churches, of all 
sects, in all quarters, as a proper preliminary 
in preparing plans for new edifices. Com- 
parison is an effective teacher, showing what 
to adopt and what to avoid, and, therefore, 
facilities for this purpose, as furnished by 
these admirable illustrations, are of great pub- 
lic service, as well as of individual and social 
interest. 

The facts concerning the different sects and 
congregations, and concerning the clergymen 
who minister at their altars, are necessarily 
selected and condensed so as to present the 
greatest amount of useful information in the 
briefest space—ample enough, however, 
furnish the ordinary reader or the histo 
with data for correct judgment, and for facili- 
tating further inquiry whenever requisite. 

In the portraits and notices of the pastors, 
changing as are most of the clergy in their 
locations, thousands upon thousands of par- 
ishioners are enabled to trace the whereabouts: 
and indulge in reminiscences of the worthy 
men who, in the mutations of clerical “calls,” 
are translated from the scenes where they for- 
merly ministered to attentive congre:ntions 
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The people and the pastors may thus, as it 
were, keep up a sort of “speaking acquaint- 
ance,” even though widely separated. 
We invite attention to these matters, not 
soy Bye the part of our readers, but also on 
the part of religions societies and pastors ‘of 
all sects in all sections,” with the hope of 
seeing those illustrations even more fully and 
widely appreciated, and rendered, if possible, 
still worthier of the general approbation al- 
ready bestowed on this interesting department 
of Franx Lesiiz’s Inuustrarep NewsPaPEr. 








DO LIKEWISE. 


We have had frequent occasion to speak of 
that excellent institution, the ‘‘ American Soci- 
éty for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.” 
We perceive that an auxiliary society has just 
been established in Baltimore, and we have 
before us a letter showing how deep a hold its 
objects are taking on the intelligence and sym- 
pathy of the women of our city. This letter, 
addressed to Mr. Bergh, the President of the 
Society, was not, of course, intended for publi- 
cation, but as we suppress the name of the 
writer, we see no good reason why it should 
not be printed, but with the behest to the 
reader, so far as it may be in his or her power, 
**Go thou and do likewise.” 


New YORK, November 10, 1869. 

HENRY BERGH, EsQ.—Dear Sir : 1 believe you have 
not been apprised of the fact that my father, one of 
the members of your Society, has passed away to the 
better life, where, amoug other problems, the one why 
dumb animals should be subjected to lives of misery 
and ill-usage will be satisfactorily explained to him. 
He took a great interest in your Society, and enter- 
tained an admiration almost enthusiastic for your 
noble efforts in the cause in which you are engaged, 
and for your steady and courageous perseverance in 
& movement which, at its outset, was so unpopular. 
He exerted himself much to establish a society at 
New Haven, but extreme delicacy of health and in- 
creasing years prevented him from accomplishing 
the desire he had at heart. 

As I have always shared equally with him a great 

interest in the cause, and have ever used my feeble 
efforts to inculcate feelings of humanity among all 
about me in the treatment of all the dumb creation, 
even incurring any amount of ridicule in my endeav- 
ors, which 1 willingly bear if the smallest amount of 
good can result from an effort, I should feel gratified 
if you will allow me to become one of the life mem- 
bers of your Society, and so enclose a check for $100 
(half of which, I believe, entities to life membership), 
and to ask you to devote the remainder to the good of 
the Society. 
Would it be convenient to send me a few of your 
admirable pamphlets relative to the use of the check- 
rein? for I find there exists a prejudice in its favor, 
difficult to combat, among many who pride them- 
selves on the fine appearance of their horses ; and I 
only wish this false idea of beauty, which causes tor- 
ture to the horse, could be exploded. 

I hope you will not deem me intrusive if I were to 
ask if something might not be done by degrees which 
would eventually prevent the use of dogs for heavily 
laden ashearts. The dogs employed were never in- 
tended for beasts of burden, and I have often been 
distressed by cruelties of this kind, which I was help- 
less to prevent. With respect, E. M. G. 








PHYSIOLOGICAL STUDIES FOR 
WOMEN. 


Tere is a fashion in ignorance as in other 
things. The time is not very long past when 
ladies of fashion in Europe thought it rather 
vulgar than otherwise to know how to spell, 
and there is always something or other which 
it highly concerns us to know, yet about which 
profound ignorance is the fashion, and know- 
ledge is regarded as improper because unusual. 
The ignorance of women in particular on many 
important matters is, in great degree, a mere 
result of the fact that it is not customary for 
them to acquire knowledge of some kinds, and 
that it is, for this reason, considered highly 
indecorous that they should do so. Within the 
last fifteen years—nay, even later than that— 
it was considered som almost shocking 
that a woman should know Greek and Latin ; 
and at the present time, except with a few very 
advanced persons, it is thought to be in the 
last degree indelicate that girls or women 
should be taught anything about the structure 
of their own bodies. The beautiful and highly 
complicated organism which every human 
creature carries about for all the years of life, 
and which is capable of giving so much pain 


in fact. We have heard of a school- 
who rebuked an “advanced” gov- 

for giving a lesson on the circulation of 
and among other injunctions laid it 

as a rule that 
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not be so much ill-health among girls 
and women if they did know something about 
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‘an acquaintance with reading, writing, and 





their insides.” ‘In particular the evil habits of 
tight-lacing, high-heeled boots, and other in- 
jurious modes of dress would never prevail, if 
women knew the penalties which they thereby 
incur. 

But fashions do change. Ladies now-a-days 
do not willfully run counter to the canons of 
orthography laid down by the best authorities ; 
a knowledge of the dead languages is no longer 
considered to be synonymous with an utter de- 
fiance of the usual proprieties of life ; and the 
time may come, we hope at no very distant in- 
terval, when a knowledge of the structure and 
functions of the human body and of the gen- 
eral laws of health will be considered as essen- 
tial to the education of all, girls and boys, as 


common arithmetic. 








RAILROADS IN THE UNITED STaTES.—From 1830 
to 1848, inclusive, 5,996 miles of railway were 
built in the United States. From 1849 to 1860, 
there were opened 24,637 miles more. In the 
eight years since 1860, there have been 11,642 
miles constructed ; of which 2,979 were the 
work of the year 1868 alone. Thus, for the 
first nineteen years after 1830 the average num- 
ber of miles of railway built was but 310, while 
since 1848 the average number for twenty years 
has been 1,814 miles, and the present rate of 
construction is greater than ever. It is only 
fair to add that almost every line of road which 
was in operation in 1848 has been recon- 
structed since that time, and that their struc- 
ture and equipment have been improved more 
than their extent has been increased ; so that 
there is no exaggeration in saying that the rail- 
roads of this country are the work of twenty 
years ; the actual savings of the people, for that 
time, have taken this form ; the surplus indus- 
try of the United States, above that consumed 
in other ways, has been productively invested 
in this great system of highways. The cost of 
these 42,255 miles of railway is given by the 
companies as $1,850,000,000. But this includes 
a large amount of watered stocks and bonds ; 
the actual cost of the roads being about three- 
quarters of this sum, or $1,400,000,000. 





Tue myths reiating to creation among the 
aborigines of America rather relate to a 
reconstruction than to a creation of matter 
out of nothing, most of them having no idea 
of a time when matter was non-existent, as 
according to the generally accepted reading 
of the first chapters of Genesis. This is 
the legend of the Quiches of Guatemala: 
“This is the first word and the first speech. 
There were neither men nor brutes; neither 
birds, fish, nor crabs, stick nor stone, valley nor 
mountain, stubble nor forest, nothing but the 
sky. The face of the land was hidden. There 
was naught but the silent sea and sky. There 
was nothing joined, nor any sound, nor thing 
that stirred ; neither any to do evil, nor to rum- 
ble in the heavens, nor a walker on foot ; only 
the silent waters, only the pacified ocean, only 
it in its calm. Nothing was but stillness, and 
rest, and darkness, and the night ; nothing but 
the Maker and Moulder, the Hurler, the Bird 
Serpent. In the waters, in a limpid twilight, 
covered with green feathers, slept the mothers 
and the fathers. Over this passed Hurakan, 
the mighty wind, and called out Earth, and 
straightway the solid land was there.” 








In the British colony of Victoria a grant of 
$250,000 a year has hitherto been made “in 
aid” of religion, but it is now to be gradually 
withdrawn, decreasing $50,000 every year, till it 
is extinguished. The cause of the change of 
feeling on the subject is not a little curious. 
The grant is to all denominations, and even the 
Jews after a severe fight got some, but then 
came the Chinese and put in their claim, and 
the Australians could not stand paying for joss- 
houses. It never seems to have occurred to 
them that to tax Chinamen to support churches 
was just as unfair as to tax Christians for the 
support of joss-houses. To refuse help to all 
alike is easy statesmanship, but we do not see 
why it is more righteous than to give it to all 
alike. Buddhism is not a creed clearly inimical 
to civilization. 








Tae study ef the Fine, as applied to the 
Useful Arts, is one carried out systematically 
and effectively in France, and to this is due, to 
@ large extent, the superiority in Art products 
in France, and also to a great degree the 
wealth of the country. There is now open in 
the spacious saloons of the Palace of Industry, 
in Paris, a remarkable collection of works 
of Art, both ancient and modern. It is the 
third retrospective museum formed by the 
members of the “Central Union of the Fine 
Arts applied to Industry.” The aim of the 
society is to collect and exhibit periodically as 
many of the finest works of ancient, and espe- 





cially medieval, Art as can be brought to- 
gether, with the object of giving increase:| 
facilities for the art-workmen of France to 
study and copy the best works of the past. In 
the present year the purpose of the society | 
was to form es uwusively a museum of Oriental 


objects ; thus tapping one of the richest and 
least-known veins of early Art for the study of 
the apt and intelligent Parisian workman. 








Tue London papers draw some remarkable 
contrasts between the men recently dead—Mr, 
George Peabody and the Marquis of West- 
minster—reputed to be among the richest men 
in the world. Of the great and constantly in- 
creasing wealth of the late marquis, the Specta- 
tor says it has this peculiarity, that “ unless 
Heaven sends a spendthrift into the family to 
which the marquis belonged, to the relief of 
mankind, their hoard may increase indefinitely, 
English millionaires,” it adds, “as a rule, have 
forgotten how to give,” and it intimates that 
Mr. Peabody will be remembered when the 
name of the marquis is forgotten. 








Dr. LivenGstTone reports that he has discoy- 
ered a large tribe in Africa, in a region called 
Rua, living in underground houses—perhaps 
the very Troglodytes of the ancients. Some 
excavations are said to be thirty miles long, 
and have running rills in them—a whole dis- 
trict can stand a siege in them ; the “‘ writings” 
therein, Dr. Livingstone was told by some of 
the people, are on wings of animals, and not 
letters. The people are said to be very dark, 
and well-made. 








A CORRESPONDENT asks, with the Byron scan- 
dal in hismemory, ‘‘ Could Tennyson have been 
anticipating some futuze biographer of himself 
when, forty years ago, he wrote— 

For now the poet cannot die, 
Nor leave his music as of old, 


But round him ere he scarce be cold 
Begins the scandal and the cry: 


“ Prociaim the faults he would not show! 
Break lock and key! betray the trust! 
Keep nothing sacred: ‘tis but just 

The many-headed beast should know.” 


THERE has just been published a Japanese 
History of the British Parliament, complied 
from Hallam and other authorities. It has been 
appropriately issued at Jeddo, where the first 
Japanese parliament has recently commenced its 
labors ; and it is doubtless intended to help 
them to a knowledge of legislative functions. 








HITHERTO no Jews have been admitted to 
any Austrian university as professors. This 
prohibition has now been removed, and the 
first Jewish professor has been appointed in 
the person of Dr. Mauthner, who has obtained 
the chair of ophthalmic surgery in the Univer- 
sity of Innsbruck. 


THE NOSE. 





BLEEDING FROM 


BY A. K. GARDNER, M.D. 

I rutnk that I have never seen greater fright 
than that caused by bleeding from the nose, an 
occurrence so common, that one would sup- 
pose that alarm from it was well-nigh impos- 
sible. The community in general look upon it 
as a fearful occurrence, and great efforts are 
made to arrest it. If one taken with it stops 
in the street or at a hydrant, some benevolent 
individual is sure to come along with some plan 
for arresting it. Epistaxis, as it is termed 
scientifically, is rarely, if ever, in itself a mat- 
ter of much seriousness. Few boys but have 
had “a bloody nose,” as the result of a fisticuff 
amusement ; and with many, a sneeze, the ex- 
citement of running or exercise, a slight cold 
affecting the mucous membrane—in fact, the 
most trivial cause, as a plate of hot soup, will 
be sufficient to start the flow. It generally 
escapes only fast enough as to drop with more 
or less rapidity ; but sometimes it flows in a 
stream and for a longer period, till nausea and 
faintness result, which is often sufficient as to 
arrest the flow. 

Sometimes it is a remedy, sometimes a warn- 
ing— more rarely in itself a disease. As a 
remedy, it is nature’s method of blood-letting ; 
an old-fashioned method of curing many dis- 
eases, reducing inflammations, and overcoming 
plethora. It is out of fashion just now, but 
besides being indicated by nature itself—the 
best of all advisers—it is too powerful a remedy 
ever to be neglected entirely, and ig sure, 
some day, to be as favorite a treatment as ever 
it was. As a remedy, more particularly in the 
young, it shows that the circulation is too full, 
and it is intended to and does relieve the head 
from the threatening congestion and its accom- 
panying ess, headaches, etc. 

Asa it tells us that we may be living 
too high, ercising too little. In young 
men it is a substitute for hemorrhoids ; 
in young it may indicate that the peri- 
odic functions have not been proper and suffi- 
cient. It is a vicarious substitution, and nature’s 
hint should be accepted, and judicious treat- 
ment and habits be adopted to correct the 
fault. 

It is more especially a warning when it ap- 
pears as a new thing in persons of full habits 
and advanced life. It shows that there is some 
important disturbance in the circulation, which 
requires attention. It may be a mere passive 
congestion of the head, or it may indicate some 
mechanical comprezsion of the vessels, causing 
a bursting of the weaker ones, 

But more important than the hemorrhage, Is 
the arrest of an habitual periodic hemorrhage 
of this character. Such stoppages are apt to 
be followed by headaches, vertigoes, and apo 
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plexy itself. When such a cessation of an 
habitual custom occurs, and especially if there 
be perceived a fullness in the head, evinced by 
any sensations, or flushed face and swelled 
vessels, the advice of a judicious physician 
should be sought. He will be most apt to ad- 
vise some saline aperients, care in diet, exer- 
cise, and possibly recommend occasionai small 
bleedings from the arm, which advice the in- 
dividual would be unwise not to follow, even if 
unfashionable, and the more so if, by reason of 
configuration, family tendency, or any other 
reason, he may fear cerebral difficulties. 

It may, however, proceed trom actual disease 
in the nostrils. A polypus in the nose is not 
unfrequently the cause of persistent bleedings, 
and may be suspected if there seem to be a 
filling up of the cavity, and a continuous mu- 
cous discharge of a catarrhal character. Na- 
sal polypi are, perhaps, never benefited by 
snuffs or washes. The only cure is their re- 
moval by a surgical operation. Occasionally 
they become disorganized, and disappear by 
suppuration, but this is rare. 

Uleerations of both benign and maligant 
character are indicated also by epistaxis. An 


| 





intermediate discharge, often but not neces- 
sarily fetid, will indicate its existence. These | 
require the treatment of a surgeon, and should | 
not be tampered with. If of venereal or can- 


into any elaborate and detailed criticism, other 
than of the drawing and composition. Upon 
the left is the stern of the vessel which Perry 
is leaving, stricken and rent by the shot of the 
enemy. In the boat Perry is standing erect, as 
if unconscious of the danger to which he is ex- 
posing himself. His son is clinging to him. 
The crew are true “ salts,” every one of them, 
and strain to their oars with a will, as if they 
felt that the welfare of their country depended 
upon their individual nerve and muscle. Yon- 


der is the flag of Great Britain, and there is 


our own. For a moment, unfinished as the pic- 
ture is, we realize the scene, and say, ‘‘God 
speed the gallant boys on their task,” so full of 
Vitality is their action, and such honest and 
hearty pluck beams from their seamed and 
weather-beaten faces. A dying body is sinking 
in the rushing waves near them, and the whirl- 
ing smoke of the battle eddies among the craft 
which compose the two opposing squadrons, 
As regards the drawing, this is as always in 
Powell’s work, masterly; and incomplete as 
the work now is, we have no hesitation in pre- 
dicting that, when finished, it will, as a historical 
painting, take a rank in advance of any which 
has, up to the present day, proceeded from an 
American pencil. 

It is being strenuously proceeded with by him, 
at the armory adjoining the French Theatre in 


cerous nature, they are so serious that there | Fourteenth street—its size, thirty feet by fif+ 


should be no delay in the treatment. 

The treatment of ordinary epistaxis is suffi- | 
ciently simple—cold water to the nose and | 
temples, a piece of cold metal to the back of | 


| teen, rendered it an impossibility for him to 


paint it in any studio of ordinary magnitude. 


the neck, by reflex action producing a kind of | THE PALEONTOLOGICAL STUDIO 


chill and a contraction of the superficial vessels, | 
generally arresting the hemorrhage. 

I have found in my own case, having always 
beep subject to this annoyance, that, compress- 
ing the nostril from which the blood flowed | 
with one hand, and raising the other as high | 
as possible over my head, the current of blood 
waa diverted, but a clot soon formed within the 
nostril, and slowly extended to the ruptured | 
vessel, and plugged its open mouth. Care is 
requisite, in “*washing up,” afterward not to 
wash away this coagulum, and again start the 
flowing, 

If such simple means are inefficient to stop 
the flow, fill the nostril with a bit of cotton 
wool until it is so effectually plugged that the 
blood cannot flow out, and let it remain some 
hours. If the cavity of the nostrils fill up, and | 
the blood, continuing to escape, runs backward | 
into the mouth, with accompanying prostration | 
and nausea, a surgeon will be requisite to stop | 
up this back passage by an operation of some | 
difficulty and annoyance. Both passages being 
thus mechanically closed, further bleeding is 
impossible, and the surgeon who does this will 
counsel such remedies as may be necessary to 
prevent its return. 

Purpura, a disease of great seriousness, and 
scurvy, are both attended by copious hemor- 
rhage in this and other localities, and their | 
general treatment will be necessary to over- 
come this local manifestation. 

In certain cases epistaxis depends upon some 
obscure constitutional cause, and can only be 
overcome by severe medical treatment, by most 
powerful remedies. It would be inappropriate 
to diiate upon them here. 

My friend, if you are subject to these bleed- 
ings, you will find them occur always at the 
wrong time. If you are away from home, with 
a pair of white breeches on, a spurt is sure to 
sprinkle them all over, and send you back | 
again. If you are at a picnic or a hop, just as 
your turn comes to dance with Laura Matilda, 
who has been too much pleased with that 
“confounded puppy, Fitz Noodle,” you must 
rush for a wash-bowl, and the “thing never 
will stop.” The consequence of this habit is, 
that you never dare to hurry for fear of the 
consequences. You learn the locality of every 
wash-closet, or every hotel and barroom and 
barber-shop throughout the city. Your pockets 
are constantly stuffed out with pocket-handker- 
chiefs. You can’t go out of town to spenda 
half day or a summer’s night without a valise 
full of shirts, vests, pants, etc. The heat of | 
every lecture-room compels you to leave before 
the exercises are half through, etc., etc. 

In short, the “nose bleed,” in the vast ma- 
jority of cases, is more an qnnoyance than a 
danger, usually outgrown, ‘and at least its 
frequency much diminished as we reach middle 
life. Some superstitiously imagine that wear- 
ing amber beads or a blood-stone around the 
neck will preventit. For my own part, I have 
frequently had it half a dozen times a day for 
periods of weeks, not to return again for a 
month. I have found that, generally, the great 
thing to do is not to get frightened. 


PERRY'S VICTORY ON LAKE 
ERIE. | 

WE can scarcely say that we have been aston- | 
ished by seeing the broad and masterly manner 
in which the painter has laid in this painting — 
the last ordered by Congress from an American 
artist. We have so long known Powell's capa- 
city and honest strength, that we Had been pre- 
pared to see the sketch of a noble work. He 
has amply justified our expectation. Naturally 
enough, the boat’s crew, among whom Perry 
and his son are being rowed from his own ves- 
sel to another, are pretty nearly the same as 
they were in what we can regard as no more 
than the hint for this composition—the picture 
which he painted some three or four years since 
for the State Legislature, as we believe, of Ohio. 
In that picture, the figure of Perry and his son, 
with the hardy seamen, well-nigh comprised the 
whole of the subject. Space had not been 
afforded him to develop the idea which had 
germinated. In commanding a work on the 
Same theme, of four times the size, Congress 
has shown that it appreciated the ability of one 
who, at the present day, certainly stands a head 
and shoulders above any painter of legitimate 
history in America. Of course it would be use- 
less, while the picture is unfinished, to enter 








AT CENTRAL PARK. 


THE Commissicners of the Central Park are 
continually ordering improvements of a liberal 
and interesting character for that favorite re- 
sort. Almost every month witnesses the com- 
pletion of some new idea, and even at this date 
there are views and structures that must find 
favor in the sight of every visitor. To those 
scientifically inclined, the Paleontological Studio 
at the Museum (old Arsenal), is now, although 
in its infancy, a most pleasing and valuable ad- 
dition. Under the direct supervision of B. 
Waterhouse Hawkins, F. L. 8., F. G.8., who 
has been selected to attend to the restoration 
of fossils illustrating ancient life upon this con- 
tinent, the Studio has become a very busy de- 
partment. 

Mr. Hawkins’s latest work was the fashioning 
of a model in clay of an Indian elephant, the 


| subject being the colossal ‘‘ Empress,” now over 


thirty years of age. The work was performed 
in the basement of the Museum, and the mon- 
strous elephant was always attended by the 
frisky baby, who disported itself by thrusting 
its trunk into the pockets of bystanders, in 
quest of apples, oranges and bonbons. 

Another duty of Mr. Hawkins, and one of 
more intense interest, is to collect fossil or 
other remains of animals and reptiles that once 
existed upon the earth, but are now extinct, 





A specimen of this class is found in the skele- 
ton of the Hadrasaurus Foulkii, a gigantic 
creature, exhibiting the characteristics of a 
reptile, which was discovered at Haddonfield, 
N. J 


The skeleton is twenty-six feet in length 
and fourteen in height, and forms the centre of 
the principal group in the Studio. 


Onze or THE Mosr Sineviar SvrcrpEs on 
RECORD.—From Cannelton, Indiana, comes the story 


| of a boy named Stanley Clark who, a few days ago, 


committed suicide because his mother would not give 
him money to attend the Owensboro’ Fair He was 
sitting in company with his widowed mother and the 
children, in the family sitting-room, when the subject 
of the fair came up incidentally. Not the slightest 
apparent importance was given to the matter ; it was 
talked of like any other of the thousand and one little 
topics which we all talk of daily around our firesides, 
when Stanley remarked: ‘ Mother, l wish you would 
let me have a little money ; I believe I'll go to that 


| fair.” To this his mother replied: “Stanley, I do 


wish you wouldn’t ask me for money to go there. I 
wish you would notgo. You are only eighteen years 
old, and I do not think it wise or safe for you to be 
keeping so much company. I want you to stay at 
home with us, and you know I want to make home as 
pleasant for you and all of us as ican. As your 
dread the idea of your getting into bad com- 

m.”’ To this rather smilingly 

: “You will let me have it, mother, | 
know,” or words to that effect, while he turned into 
his private room, where, before we can tell it, the 
fi were shocked by the discharge of a pistol, and 
rushing in, they found him on the floor, lying on his 
back, stark, and gory, the red current of his 
life still streaming from the fatal orifice. 
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SCTENTIFIC NOTES AND GOSSIP. 


YANKEE origination is universal and ubiqui- 
tous. Fourteen thousand patents will, it is estimated, 
be granted by the United States office this year, and 
two applications are rejected for every one granted. 


Mosr people suppose, or would be apt to 
suppose, that working copper would be more dan- 
gerous to health than working in other metals. But 
statistics show that during the last two cholera epi- 
demics in France all kinds of workers in copper en- 
joyed a remarkable immunity. 


Tae old monopoly of classical studies is 
giving way on allsides. At Cambridge, England, the 
four Members’ Prizes, annually given for Latin es- 
says, are to be changed to two of double value, one 
for an essay on some subject connected with British 
history or literature. 


A yew kind of gunpowder has been invented 
by M. Brugere, of the gunnery school of Grenoble, 
France, composed of 54 parts picrate of ammonia and 
46 parts of saltpetre, which is said, as compared with 
erdinary gunpowder, its energy is double, and that 
its effects are more regular. It leaves only a quarter 
of the solid residue of ordinary gunpowder, and the 
smoke is small in quantity, and inodorous. 


A German professes to have counted the 
hairs on the heads of four women of different com- 
plexions, and has just published the results. On the 
head of the blonde there were 140,419 hairs ; on that 
of the brown-haired woman, 109,440 ; on that of the 
black-haired, 102,962 ; and on that of the red-haired, 
83,740. Although there was this disparity in the num- 
ber of individual hairs, each crop was about the same 
weight. The average weight of a woman’s hair is 
stated, on the same authority, to be 14 ounces. 


Mr. C. T. Hatz, who has lately returned 
from the Arctic regions, has an hypothesis of his own 
about the Auroral lights, He thinks that the boreal 
display is produced by the rays of the sun, which are 
reflected from clouds surrounding the pole to the ice 
and snow of the Arctic regions, and are thence again 
reflected to the clouds, and so back and forth until it 
comes within our range of vision. The glancing and 
flashing of the columns of light, he declares, are 
caused by the motion of the clouds, 


A Hopgrvut philosopher thinks the time may 
come when a man’s words will be made to write 
themselves down automatically as fast as they come 
s—when @ speech will yield a sound pic- 
ture, or a 8onogram, that we may gaze upon as we 
now do upon a light-picture, and translate as we do 
the notes of a piece of music. Light, he says, is a 
wave motion, and the chemist has found a substance 
which the waves, as they dash against it, can trans- 
form or transmute ; and so we have got photography. 
Sound is a wave motion ; its waves are as breakers— 
light’s are as ripples ; the former farge and slow, the 
latter small and rapid. Now, since we have got the 
substance that is impressible by the little weak waves, 
why should we despair of finding a substance that 
will alter under the influence of the great, strong 
ones? We can make a-lamp-giass ring with the 
voice pitched to a certain note ; soon we may cause 
the same sound to vibrate a body that will make a 
mark on paper as it swings, and then we can make 
another working body vibrate to another sound, and 
so on up the gamut. Thus we shall get an apparatus | 
which will mark the notes of a melody, each as it is 
sung ; and after this it is not difficult to conceive a 
series of vibrators, each attuned to one of the few | 
separate and distinct sounds. that the human voice | 
can utter. *Here will beean analogue to the photo- | 
grapher’s camera. Placed before a speaker, such an | 
apparatus will sonograph all he has to say. 











BOOK NOTICES. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF THE LaTE 
THOMAS HEDGES GENIN. 


A memorial work, peneteing of a collection of pa 
pers and poems written by Mr. Genin between 
years 1816 and 1868, with an extended biographical 
sketch. Distinguished among the early anti-slavery 
agitators, his best efforts are directed against negro 
servitude ; but the ‘tariff, ture, man 

banking, etc., are the su 
essays. Of the poems, the “‘ Napolead,” 
books, was well spoken a <4 J. Q. Adams, De Witt 
Clinton, and Henry Clay. e ne eee which 
9 Lh rest of the book, are pi ly equally 
worthy of commendation. 





NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Sxeipon & Co. : “‘ Susan Fielding,” 
Mrs. Edwards, and Part I. of “Put Yourself in 
His Place,’’ by Charles Reade. 


From Virrvr & Yorston : ‘‘The Art Journal,” 
for November, with large steel engravings and | 
woodcuts in the highest style of art. 


From T. B. Peterson & Broruers: ‘‘ Robert 
Graham” and “ Popping the Question.” 


From Crank & Maynarp: ‘ Wiley’s Elocution | 


and Oratory.” 


From J. B. Liprrncorr & Oo. : A volume of | 
“ Poems,” by Mrs. Frances Dana Gage. | 

Tae Crock THat Struck Turrreen at Mrp- | 
NIGHT.—The story of the clock o% St. Paul’s Church, 
London, striking thirteen times ac midnight, and how 
it saved a man’s life, is thus told : ‘*Most people have 
heard somet about the tradition that a soldier, 
whilst on at Windsor Castle, during the reign 
of William IIL, declared that he heard the clock of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral strike thirteen at midnight. Here 
is the original story—not generally known—from the 
Public Advertiser of Friday, June 22, 1770: ‘ Mr. John | 
Hatfield, who died last Monday at his house in Glass- 
house Yard, Aldersgate, aged 102, was a soldier in the 
reign of William and , and the person who was 
tried and condemned by a court-martial for falling 
asleep on yn 4 upon the Terrace at Windsor. He 
absolutely the charge against him, and sol- | 
emnly declared that he heard St. Paul's clock strike | 
thirteen, the truth of which was doubted by the 
court, because of the 
was under sentence of death, affidavit was made by 
several persons that the clock actually did strike thir- | 
teen instead of twelye; whereupon he received his 
majesty’s pardon. The s friends caused to 
be engraved on his to satisfy the world of the 
truth of a sto had been much doubted, 
though he had often confirmed it to many gentiemen 
and, a, Sew cage betes his death, told it to several of 
his ne Ts. e enjoy his sight memory 
the day of his death.’ ’ 

















Dr. Livinestone has discovered under- 
ground cities, where thousands of people live, in 
Africa. Some excavations are said to be thirty miles 
long, and have running rilis in them. The “writ- 
ings” therein, he has been told by some of the peo- 
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ple, are on wings of animals, and not letters, 


DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL, 
Ristori is in Buenos Ayres. 


Miss Fir1e.p composed and executed “ The 
Fat Man’s March,”’ and received $3,000 therefor. 

A runeraL hymn by Rev. Dr. Neale, called 
“Safe Home,” is in vogue at English funerals, 

Nixsson was lately paid $2,500 in gold to 
sing at one concert in ton, England. 

Miss Anna Cary, of Maine, is gaining great 
favor by her singing at the Brussels opera. 

Morcan Suyra, a colored tragedian, is play- 
ing at Aberdeen, Scotland. 

Mrs. Bowers has been giving the people of 
Memphis her ideas of Mary Stuart. 

Fecurer will appeamat Niblo’s, New York, 
in January. 

Maurice Nevinie is to play Richard ILL 
in German, at the Stadt Theatre, New York. 

Mr. anp Mas. Cuartes Marraews talk of 
making a professional visit to this country soon. 


Wenprnes in England are now enlivened by 
full choral music. 


Prixce Pontatowski’s opera, “ Pietro di 
Medici,” will be revived at Milan during the Carnival 
season. 


Norman-Nervpa, the lady violinist, has met 
with great sucess in the Gewandhaus concert in 


Ferpinanp Pohl, known in Northern Eu- 
rope as a successful performer on musical glasses, has 
died at Darmstadt in his eighty-ninth year. 

Mapamer Apetina Parri’s first six perform- 
ancés this season at the Italiens, brought: in 77,400 
francs. 

JSoun Jones, a harpist of rare ability, and 
one ofthe most distinguished of the modern Welsh 
bards, is dead. 

Jenny Lixp, Sims Reeves and Santley are 
all coming to America this season, and will be 
2 concert. 


Partt has declined an offer of a million of 


francs to sing for ten months in the new serious opera 
which Offen' has composed to a libretto by Sar- 
dou, 

. 


Map.eson’s company of Italian opera-sing- 
ers are giving a series of performances 0: 
operas at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool. 


Tue beautiful Rose Eytinge will grace the 
om yy longer, as she has me the wife of Mr, 
Butler. 


Bovcrcavutt has written over 150 theatrical 

ee and his literary income amounts to over 
,000 yearly. 

Wacener, the musician of “the future,” is 
about to be married to Madame Hans de Bulow, the 
divorced wife of the late director of the Munich Con- 
servatoire, and a daughter of Liszt. 


A youne lady of New York is aboxt to ap- 
pear on the stage, adopting the theatrical profession 
er family, 


to support hi which has recently met with 
reverses. 
Tue organ-concerts at Plymouth Church, 


, held me! Sa afternoon, are im- 
mensely popular. e ad m fee is very small, 
and the music of the highest type. 


Tue question of obtaining uniformity in the 
plain song and Gregorian chants used in the Roman 
churches will, it is said, be discussed at the forthcom- 
ing Council. 


Ir is proposed to signalize Mille. Nilsson’s 
to in J 


return Paris, the production of 
“*Robert le Diable”: Alice, Nilsson ; Isabella, 
Madame Carvelho. 


Tue tragical drama of “A New Way to 
Pay Old Debts ” was revived at the Fifth Avenue The- 


atre on the 23d, the sore Edwin L. Davenport sus- 
taining the role of Giles Overreach. 


Epwrn Anams took his farewell benefit at 
the California Theatre, San , on the 20th of 
Dramatist,”’ 


October, Vapid in “The 
us a “ 

and Williaen in" Black-Byed Susan.” 
Mrs. Joun Woon is greatly praised by the 
London critics +4 Bening aH be aie ones aie 
prett, attractive with 
ail the petty extortions which Guaramedibe the Eng 

of amusement. 


Tue charming opera of “William Tell” 
was brought out by Max Muretzek at the Academy of 
Music, New York, on Tuesday ev: November 23. 
The role of Arnoldi found what it can nowhere in 
Europe, a worthy interpreter: or 

Mr. James K. Hacxerr succeeds Miss Kate 
Bateman at Booth’s Theatre, His engagement, which 
opened on the 29th, was a pleasant theatrical event, 
for the play of “Henry the Fourth” was mounted 
with scrupulous care, and his Falstaff received the 
highest approbation. 


Mrs. Evma Wauer, wife of the stage man- 
ager of Booth’s Theatre, appears at that house this 
week as Meg Merrilles in the musical drama of “Guy 
Mannering.”’ Mrs. Waller has, of late, seldom ap- 
a9 on a New York stage, and will alternate with 

. Hackett, each playing three nights in the week, 


F. W. Roserrson’s novel, “ Poor Human- 
ity,” having been dramatized, has been brought out 
at the Olympic Theatre, New York. The drama, ex- 
hibiting considerable weakness of style, will be re- 
membered chiefly on account of the graphic piece of 
yet gg | done by Mr. William Holston in 
the part of Mrs. Wisby. 


Miss Ciara Louisa Ke..occ, appeared at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music, Thursday evening, 
Yovember 25th, and performed her part in the popu- 
lar opera of “Linda di Chamounix” in her usual 
finished and artistic style. Her voice seemed to be 
vastly improved in power, and it told with much effect 
on the audience. 


Dramatists are at last to have a chance in 
England. For a tee of a manuscripts will 
be examined by critics and Feenantons whose reputa- 
tion is established. If these judges find a meritorious 

lay, it will be produced at & morning ———e at 
e Gaiety Theatre, which will be given rent free, 
though the author must pay the uctors and the band. 

Tre London critics display considerable 
pete awarding to a new actress, Miss Lilian 
Nielson, highest honors as an actress. She has 
also the charm of great personal 
and face. Her last hit been . 
Westland Marston, called “Life for Life,” in which 
she exhibits a range and force to which, the London 
Times says, the stage has been a st 
days of Miss O'Neil. The play is also ly com- 
mended, being highir dramatic in tts situations, 
while the lauguage is ai gace poetical and patural. 
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CONNECTICUT.—BRONZE STAI” ZRECTED TO THE MEMORY OF BISHOP BROWNELL, FOUNDER OF TRINITY COLLEGE, HARTFORD. 


BRONZE STATUE TO BISHOP 
BROWNELL. 
A BEAUTIFUL bronze statue of the late Bishop 


Brownell, the founder of Trinity College, Hart- | and figure of the venerable bishop. The statue 
ford, Conn., presented by Gordon W. Burnham, of{is placed on an elegant granite base about 


New York, and erected on the college grounds, 


was publicly unvailed on Thursday, November cost twenty-five thousand dollars, 


llth. The statue is of bronze, cast in Munich, 
and designed by Ives. It is eleven feet high, 
and represents the bishop in his episcopal 
robes, in the act of pronouncing a benediction. 
It is a perfect representation of the features 


fifteen feet high. The whole is said to have 
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SOUTHERN SCENES.—PAY-DaY ON THE PLANTATION—OOMING PROM TH2 STORE, 


COMING FROM THE STORE. 


“‘GOOD-MORNING, Sam.” ‘Morning, Mass 
George.” ‘‘ Well, I suppose you want your 
money?” ‘ Please, Mass George,” and Sam 
and Maria show their ivories. ‘“‘ Do you know 
how much is coming to you this month ?” Sam’s 
notions of figures are vague. ‘ Golly, Mass 
George, I doesn’t know.” ‘ Well, then, there’s 


PA ea 
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Wh 
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fifteen dollars for you, and ten for Maria ; that 
makes twenty-five dollars a month.” Sam totes 
a little on his fingers, then scratches his wool. 
‘“* Dat’s so, Mass George’; you’urs allays right. 
We knows you’se right.” “Then, Sam, you 
had fifty cents, and thirty cents, and seventy- 
five cents; and Maria had sixty-five cents.” 
“Golly, Mass George, dat’s so—four bits for 
powder, and thirty cents for *backy, and six bits 
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for a knife—a right good knife But, say, Rier, 
what am dat ar sixty-five cents?” Sam, once 
bond, now free, holds for the subjection of wo- 
men, and is boss of the shanty. “I doesn’t 
*‘member dat ar sixiy-five cents.” ‘‘ Why, dar, 
now, Sam, I nebber see such a man.” Man is 
polite, “‘boy” is not grateful in colored ears. 
* Doesn’t you reck’lect when I was a gwine over 
to see old Sally, when she was down sick ?” 
The fact may be so, but the money is not so 
clear. However, Master George says, ‘It’s all 
right, Sam,” so Sam accepts the situation. The 
balance is counted over, bill by bill, and Sam af- 
fects to reckon it up, but sometimes comes back 
alone, to have the fives put separate. ‘‘ Good- 
morning, Sam ; don’t get your money stolen, and 
don’t get drunk.” A visit to the store, and not 
infrequently to the savings’-bank, is the sequel 


to pay-day. 








THE AGE. 


THE age is great! let whosoe’er 
That wills, its majesty attaint ! 
We cannot, who its movements share, 
Give judgment passionless and fair. 
We look for martyr and for saint 
To times behind us—and our eye, 
Too near the present, can but spy 
At boys who dress and girls who paint. 


Thus they of Egypt doubtless did 
In early times—at History’s birth. 
They saw the sweating crowds that hid 
The slowly-rising pyramid— 
That now is wonder to the earth! 
They thought not of the pile at all; 
This workman’s sloth, that bungler’s fall, 
Aroused their satire or their mirth. 


The work, that seems so grand to us, 
Whom Science and her marvels pail, 
Was too familiar to discuss— 
They talked of little things; for thus 
The small for ever please the small. 
Ay, when the work was done, the throng 
Thought more of feasting, dance and song, 
Than that which towered above them all. 


So ages will anon succeed, 
More great, perchance, than this of ours, 
And—though we did but sow the seed 
Of nobler things—will say, ‘‘ Indeed 
It was an age of wondrous pow’rs !” 
It will be well they shall not know 
That while the oaks among us grow, 
We, at their roots, pluck weeds and flow’rs. 


Look up! and see how grandly looms 
Above us what the age has done ; 

And then discuss the drawing-rooms, 

The city m the talk of grooms, 
That fade like mists before the sun! 


Lo! in our midst a giant stands, 
Who builds his monument complete. 
He strides from distant lands to lands— 

He molds the nations in his hands !— 
And yet must History repeat 

That you were finding petty flaws 

And quarrels with dead leaves and straws 
Among the dust beneath his feet? 








REMADE. 
BY HARRIET P. SPOFFORD. 


OLp Doctor Derwent, whose every hour was 
claimed by those who believed he had the 
healing gift, so miraculous had been his work, 
seldom allowed himself a holiday. He used to 
say the sick could not spare him, and he must 
take his holiday in heaven, since there was no 
time here. But now and then he was, in a 
manner, forced into something of the sort, 
although even then associated still in some way 
with duty; so that, in fact, he never lost sight 
of the brick walls and dusty parks at home 
unless summoned to a consultation, or required 
to aid in a difficult operation a couple of hun- 
dred miles away, for it took that distance, at 

before: he could loosen the habits and 
life-long impressions of the city from his brain. 

When, however, he did obtain this little va- 
cation, the duty that called him having been 
performed, and then put out of his mind as 
much as might be, he fairly luxuriated in the 
enforced leisure of the few hours which rail- 
way-trains or stage-coach lines allowed him, 
and sauntered at his will through the fields and 
nooks and by-ways of the place in which he 
happened to be, made acquaintance with the 
old men, received the confidences of the house- 
wives, entered into the games of the children, 
careless and happy, for the nonce, as if he 
knew nothing of pain and anguish, and were 
only a thoughtless child himself, as much de- 
lighted with the wild nature of the woods and 
flelds as a child might be who discovered brooks 
and flowers and waving ferns for the first time 


of turned backward from their roots, 
which roots, with their fibres well combed out 
by a pin, served for well-wigged heads. The 
little maid had dressed these model dolls out 
in various green array; one of them had a 
little pink mushroom secured to her for an 
umbrella, and she was just pinning a maple-leaf 
shawlwise upon another, when the doctor ad- 
dressed her, and asked her name. “Mary 
Macpherson, sir,” she answered him, still ad- 
justing the troublesome maple-leaf, and with- 
out pausing to glance up. 

‘Oh, Mary, is it you?” said the doctor, ina 
way he had of beginning a new acquaintance 
with a child as if it were an old one, in order 
that he might amuse himsel somewhat by 
watching the children puzzled thus into a fancy 
that they ought to have remembered him. 

“Yes, sir,” she answered, looking up this 
time so that he observe, with a sudden start— 
for he had only seen before a pretty pink and 
white cheek, shaded by chestnut curls—that 
her large brown eyes were badly crossed, and 
her mouth was disfigured, in spite of its little 
teeth, as white and even as rice, by a hare-lip. 
“Yes, sir ; but ”—with hesitation—“ I’m afraid 
I don’t know who you are.” 

‘‘Never mind that,” said the doctor, sitting 
down on a stump opposite her; ** I’m the friend 
of all little children, and that’s enough, isn’t 
it ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Mary again, after a second 
glance, and returning to her dolls. 

And is this your family ?” asked the doctor, 
taking up the lady with the pink parasol; 
“* quite ingenious, I declare.” 

“Yea, sir, if you please,” said the monosylla- 
bic little damsel, again. 

“ And how is it that you had rather play with 
them than be romping with the other children 
in the barn there ?” 

The child moved a little uncomfortably, and 
parted her lips as if she would repeat her ste- 
reotyped reply, but found it inapplicable, and 
said nothing—only the curls drooped a little 
lower as the head was bent above the doll, and, 
looking at her still intently, the doctor, with 
some surprise, thought he saw a bright drop 
like a tear fall on the green maple-leaf, and 
glitter there as morning-dew would glitter. 

The doctor was a kind-hearted man in the 
main, but was not peculiarly sensitive to the 
sight of pain; he had seen too much of it, it 
may be, and he always pleased himself, through 
long habit, perhaps, with probing other people’s 
emotions. 

“T should think,” said he then, “it would be 
far pleasanter to hunt the slipper there on the 
threshing-floor than to sit here and dress dolls 
out of roots of grass.” 

“No,” said the child, moving uneasily again, 
but looking up at last quite as if she had made 
up her mind to change the conversation in 
spite of her timidity, and drawing a quick 
breath while she added: “I play they are 
fairies, sir, the little green people that live 
down in the ground, and make the juices that 
feed the fruit and flowers, and come up by 
moonlight and dance in the shadow ; I’ve never 
seen them, but Jack Spar has this many a time, 
and I leave them under the tree here every 
sunset, and they tell me what they did after 
the moon shone; I play they do, you know. 
And I tell them I am sure they danced all night, 
they are so wilted and tired and faded out in 
the morning, you see. And once it rained in 
the night, and then I made believe that one ot 
them had really been back in the ground, and 
got caught on the way up, because she had 
taken root again and was growing just as if 
nothing had happened——_” 

How long she would have run on with these 
disclosures the doctor did not know, but fortu- 
nately he saw through her innocent art as she 
prattled, and showed that he was not to be 
diverted, for, in truth, he fancied that he saw 
here a sore spot that needed medicining— 
needed it badly, since it was so sore it might 
not be touched. 

‘But you can’t play at fairies all the time,” 
said he, interrupting her. ) “‘ What else do you 
do up here in the hills, pray ?” 

~, Oh, I learn my lessons,” said she, care- 
lessly, “‘and I can read and write and cipher 
now ; and I hunt the eggs and find the nests the 
hens steal away down in the meadows when we 
don’t want them to set, and mother says she 
couldn’t do without me, thoungh——”_ Hereshe 
paused, but added instantly: “And I know 
how to milk, and I find the flowers, the jacks- 
in-the-pulpit, and lady’s-slipper, and the two 
little bells, and——-” 

“Ah,” said the doctor, suddenly, and look- 
ing at the other children, “ here are gay doings 
in the barn. Come, let us run along and join 
them. You will leave off growing, my little 
lass, sitting here so long.” 

““T had rather not,” answered the troubled 
child, though at the same time casting a wist- 
ful glance toward the place, unless the doctor 
was mistaken in the direction of the glance. 





in all his life. 

He had been celled once to a sad case, far up 
among the hili-. » Jong day’s journey, or a 
night’s, rather, aud having finished all that 
there was to do about it, he was refres!;ing 
himself by a stroll through the domain of the 
little mountain village, and letting the cool 
winds, that had in them a breath of the snow 
left in the crannies of the hills, blow out of his 
mind and heart the memory of the suffering he 
had been lately called to witness, when he 
came, unobserved by them, upon a group of 
children playing on the threshing-floor of a 
great open barn, with such singing and chir- 
ruping of gay young voices as if a whole choir 
of birds had been let loose at once. 

The doctor watched these blithe little crea- 
tures for a long while, too tired just then to 
join them, as he would have liked to do, and 
attracting no attention from them ; but at last 
the object to which his glances most frequently 
returned was a little girl sitting apart in a 
corner by herself, and playing, all alone, with 


an abstraction and concentration worthy of 


better dolls, for hers were made of the clumps 


“Why so?” said he, merrily. “They are 
| having fine fun. See that rosy-cheeked chap— 
his head is as curly as a basket of grapes—that 
| just kissed the pink pinafored little woman. 
Ah, it’s worth while now to be a boy, and play 
hunt-the-slipper. Come, run along with me, 
| and get your share.” 
“T will go with you, sir. 
wouldn’t kiss me, you know.” 
“Lawrence? That is his name? 
some fellow.” 
“ Yes, sir. Lawrence Bell.” 
‘“‘ Not kiss you? And why not, pray ?” 
“Oh, because T look two ways for a Sunday, 
and have three lips for kissing cried out the 
| child, vehemently, using the only terms she 
knew for her deformities, able to bear no more, 
and bursting into a torrent of tears. 
| My dear child,” said the doctor, then, reach- 
| ing forward, and drawing her up between his 
knees, “ is that what troubles you ?” 
But the child’s sobs choked her, and he 
waited a moment for her to quiet herself. 
“Do you really care about these trifles ’” he 


But Lawrence 


A hand- 


“ About—about——” 

“Your eyes and your lips ?” 

“Do I care?” she suddenly exclaimed, as 
tragically as though she had worn the cothur- 
nus for years, or had been born with it. ‘“ Do 
I care ?” swallowing all her sobs. ‘ Oh, I would 
die to-morrow, if [| could be—like Agnes there 
—1in the pink tier—only for to-day !” 

“My dear little girl, there is no need of dy- 
ing, for as to being what you wish, there is no- 
thing easier——” 

“Oh, no, no, no! I was born so! Unless 
they—make me over again—it can’t be ! oh, it 
can’t be!” And then fresh tears. 

“And why do you care?” asked the cruel 
doctor. 

‘“ Why ?” surprise stopping the sobs, to think 
any one could ask her sucha thing. “Why? 
Because it makes a monster of me—Lawrence 
says so—like the little pink pig that had five 
legs!” And she was crying hard as any shower 
again. 

“ Lawrence isn’t so good-looking as I thought 
he was,” said the doctor. 

“Oh, yes, he is,” said little Mary. ‘ But it 
was when the little pig first came ; and—some- 
how—it said itself—because it was true—that 
about being a monster !” 

* And is that so very bad ?” 

“Oh, it is dreadful!” she cried, letting out 
all her soul to this inquisitor. ‘‘ No one wants 
you, no one has you round, no one thinks it’s 
any matter how you go, they put you last when 
sewing-circle comes, they say things that hurt! 
I don’t believe God himself can like to look at 
you !” 

‘‘ That is very wicked, Mary. God loves to 
look at all His creatures that are good.” 

“But a monster is not good! He wouldn't 
ever have pronounced a monster good the way 
he did Adam and Eve in Genesis.” 

“It is wrong that you should have been al- 
lowed to look on this thing so, my child. Can 
you imagine that He minds a mere accident of 
the body———” 

* Accident? But God made me, and the 
minister says there are no accidents with God,” 
interrupted the young casuist. 

““Well, Mary,” said the doctor then, seeing 
that it was impossible to treat so deeply-rooted 
a trouble in the nature of this imaginative and 
sensitive child as if it were only a mere surface- 
weed, “I can prove to you that it is nothing 
but an accident, by undoing it.” 

“ Un——” 

“ Undoing it. Just as you do a piece of poor 
sewing work. How should you like that? To 
have your eyes made straight, and your lip 
joined toge@ier. It can be done—and done so 
that one would never know you till you spoke.” 
“ Like Agnes ?” exclaimed the child, catching 
her breath, and turning with the tears still 
coursing one another down her face. “Two 
great brown eyes looking right before her? 
And a mouth—oh, it couldn’t be !” 

“Two great brown eyes looking straight be- 
fore you, and a mouth, not quite like Agnes’s 
mouth, to be sure, because there will always be 
a scar there, but that will not matter much in 
comparison, and it will be a very good mouth.” 

The child grew white as death, and fell to 
trembling as she had to crying just before. 
“ Oh, it couldn’t be,” she gasped ; ‘‘ you’re only 
telling me a fairy-story now, I know ; I know 
it couldn’t!” And the next moment the blood 
flushed up her face again with the wild glimpse 
of hope, bathing forehead and temple, and she 
sprang forward with her arms around the doc- 
tor’s neck, and her wet and burning face hid- 
den under his ear. ‘'Oh, perhaps you are one 
of the angels that came to visit Abraham in his 
tent,” she whispered. ‘Oh, you must be one, 
you must, if you can make me over again !” 

“No, indeed,” said the doctor, laughing a 
little then, and seeing how real all her Sunday- 
school instructions were to the child; and tak- 
ing her on his knee, he rested her head on his 
shoulder, smoothing her hair with his hand, 
and quieting her excitement as best he might. 
“No, indeed,” said he, ‘‘ only Doctor Derwent, 
of Derwentwater, whose business such things 
as these operations are. If I had the proper in- 
struments with me, and could delay any longer 
from my sick people at home, I would do the 
work to-day.. But I haven’t. And so we must 
wait a little while, and see what can be done.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t mind that—waiting a little 
while—if it could really just be done at all,” 
said the child, still shaken with the reactionary 
sobs that came every now and then in spite of 
her efforts. 

“But there is something else you may mind, 
I ought to tell you. Are you afraid of pain ?” 

“Pain? I don’t know Like that when 
they say the things that———” 

“ Hurt? No, the other sort of pain.” 

“Like the toothache and the growing-pain. 
Oh, no ; I don’t believe I am.” 

“ That’s good, then, so far. For there is pain 
to be borne when we are made over again ; so 
I warn you to make up your mind for it. Not 
very bad pain, but still more than one bears 
easily.” 

“Oh, I will not mind it, sir, at all. I will 
hold just as still !” 

“That is a good child. Now, we'll keep this 
for a secret between us. And the next time 
the drovers, or any one else, go down from 
here to Derwentwater, do you make up a little 
bundle, and come along with them. They'll 
give you a seat. And here, on this card, is the 

number of the house where I live, so that you 
sha’n’t forget, and if you show it to any one 
you will be led there at once, and there I will 
keep you for a few weeks, till everything is 
over, and all well again, and send you back, 
when a good chance comes, so changed that 
own mother wouldn’t know you! What 
do you think of that? Now I must go. Good- 
by.” And if Lawrence wouldn’t kiss her, the 





doctor did, and then set her down on the old 
vine-covered stump, palpitating with pleasure ; 
and when the flush of it was over, she sat there 
looking at the silver horns of the mountains 
melting away into the azure sky above, and 





asked then, as her trouble subsided a little. 


across the paradise of green valleys at her feet, 








seeing all the beauty under a perfect aureole of 
glory, as if the world had been made over again 
80 as to be ready for her when she came back 
remade from Derwentwater. 

It seemed, in fact, from that hour, another 
world to the child—the child no longer to be 
pitied, but full of a gladness hitherto unknown 
to her, full of the happy expectation of a mira 
cle. Up in the gorge between the mountains 
the mist was rolling in a scarlet flame, as if 
sunset were pouring bodily through the rift as 
she had never seen it do before ; down in the 
intervale there were rainbows lying in the 
grass ; it must be for the first time, she said to 
herself ; the birds were singing their vespers 
with a music that her ear had never caught till 
now ; as she still sat there on the stump, long 
after the other children had all gone to their 
homes, the sky seemed to open over her, one 
by one the stars came out, the soft evening 
wind came cool as the breath of great invisible 
blossoms, and wrought up to such a pitch of 
exaltation was the child, that now she half-fan- 
cied, so strangely vast and beautiful did the 
advancing evening seem, that the end of all 
things was at hand, and that that change was 
the one meant by the angel in disguise who 
had called himself Doctor Derwent, of Derwent- 
water. But when the moon rose, and she saw 
the placid cattle all browsing quietly beneath 
her, and heard her mother call her from the 
door, she rose and went in, brought back to 
actual life, and persuaded that the doctor was 
no vision, and that Derwentwater was no 
chimera. 

It was the next morning that Mary was seen 
to be very busily employed with Jack Spar, the 
weather-beaten old sailor, who, having grown 
weary of plowing the wave, had wandered up 
the hilla, and taken to plowing the sod under 
Mr. Macpherson’s direction, and the anchors, 
crosses, stars and stripes tattooed upon whose 
breast and arms had been unfailing sources of 
delight and wonder to ali the children far and 
near. Upon inquiry, it was found that Jack 
had concocted a preparation of the juice ot 
herbs, which he thought would answer all ne- 
cessary purposes, and had indoctrinated little 
Mary into the art of decorating herself like a 
Fiji princess, and that Mary, who had stoutly 
refused to submit to the exercise at Jack’s own 
longing hands, had very neatly and indelibly 
printed around her wrist the letters of her 
name, having, with quite remarkable foresight, 
left room for the addition of any short surname, 
such as Lawrence’s surname was, for instance, 
in case it should ever be desirable to put one 
there. 

“Mary!” cried her exasperated mother. 
“What do you mean, you naughty child? 
What was the need of making yourself more of 
a fright? Do you know that you have dis- 
figured yourself for the rest of your days? But 
there, what odds does it make?” she cried, 
after her angry fashion, as she remembered the 
disfigurement already existing in the child, and 
pushing her away from her. But with the next 
thought, as her way was, she had caught her 
back again impulsively, and was kissing the 
poor eyes and mouth, while still murmuring 
her reproaches over the wrist. 

“Oh, I don’t mind that,” cried Mary, freeing 
herself and facing her mother. “I don’t mind 
that at all. But I’m going away to be made 
over again, and I marked my wrist so that you 
would be sure to know me, for I am, I am 
really, going to be made over, so that my own 
mother wouldn’t know me!” And the child 
danced away, singing some tirra-lirra like a 
bird, and as she had never been seen or heard 
to do since she came to the knowledge of her 
misfortunes; and her mother, altogether ig- 
norant of the meaning of her words, watched 
in a new-born and superstitious fear, lest she 
might truly be going away to be made over 
into something not of this earth. Still the 
cross-eyed and hare-lipped little Mary was not 
of so heavenly a type of childhood that her 
mother had any need of fear in her regard ; she 
was only a stout-hearted, eager little body, who 
meant certainly to conquer her portion of the 
world to her own uses. 

It was almost a month after his brief run 
into the mountains, and the doctor had nearly 
forgotten the little patient whom he had found 
there, in the midst of all his other and multi- 
plied cares, when one bright morning a load of 
shingles stopped before his gate, and, after a 
long and laborious study of the card in her 
hand, and a comparison of it with the sign 
upon his door-posty and with that upon the 
street-corner, @ small, sun-bonneted lass clam- 
bered down the side of the great team, and 
pulled the doctor’s bell, and, happening to open 
the door himself, he recognized and welcomed 
the sad and staid little mountain-maid, who 
looked, as she had informed him once, both 
ways for a Sunday. Butsad she was no longer ; 
her face, on the contrary, was radiant with ex- 
pectant happiness, if not with beauty. She 
took it for granted that, of course, the doctor 
remembered all about her, and she forgot for a 
time to open her lips, while her giance ran up 
and down his office, her eye resting with par- 
ticular attention upon a case of shining instru- 
ments that happened to be open there, But 
she never paused to look about her when he 
led her up to take a luncheon, did not give a 
glance at fresco or picture, or mirror or statue, 
never noticed that her clumsy little shoe sank 
in the depth of the velvet pile n the floor 
as it did in the moss on the moufitain hillside 
at home, nor heeded the lace curtains like the 
film of hoarfrost that every morning overlay 
the intervale, and, with only a vague and gen- 
eral idea of a palace in her mind, she seated 
herself on the satin damask of a chair as care- 
lessky as if it had been the old vine-covered 
stump where, when she first glanced up, she 
saw the doctor sitting on that eventful day. 
She had only thought and observation for a 
single thing; what were pictures and palaces 
to her just then? “If you could, as well as 
not, I should like to be made over, sir, to-day,” 
she said, at last. And in such a state of ex- 
citement was she, that the doctor thonght it 
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best, upon the whole, to make no more delay, 
and conducted her down to his office again, and 
called his wife, rather than his assistant, to be 
present ; and it was impossible for Doctor Der- 
went to give any stronger evidence of his in- 
terest in a case than that. 

“Now,” said he, when he had placed the 
child as he wished her to remain, ‘ you must 
not be frightened if I bind you, for——” 

“No, sir,” she answered firmly; “there is 
no need, I will keep still without, I will !” 

“But if you should start or move you might 
do an injury that never could be remedied. 
And it takes a great strength of will; I don’t 
know how much you may have, and I am re- 
sponsible to your parents, you know; so you 
had better let me secure——” 

“No, no! I must, I must be loose, be free ! 
Please don’t, please. I will not stir—oh, cer- 
tainly I will not stir!” she cried, half under her 
breath. 

And at that the strong-minded, strong-souled 
lady who was the doctor’s helpmeet flashed a 
glance toward her husband, signifying that she 
would take the child and hold her firmly. 

‘Very well,” said the doctor. And the lady 
lifted the child on her lap, and laid her head 
upon her breast, and put her hand upon the 
cheek, and held it there, and kissed her, and 
the doctor lifted his glittering little scissors, 
and in an instant it was over, and the eyes had 
been made straight, and were bandaged into 
the soothing dark. 

“That is over!” said he, cheerily, while the 
child cried out with glad amazement. “ Now, 
not any more to-day,” and she was put away to 
sleep in a bed that seemed like a cloud to her, 
and was tended there, she half believed, by 
angels. Then, after a few mornings, the doc- 
tor stole softly into the room, before the child 
had waked from her sweet night’s sleep, with 
a vial and a sponge in his hand, and the ever- 
blessed ether swiftly drowsing all her sense, he 
cut and clipped, and sewed and plastered, and 
the lip was whole again. ‘Now, I expect you 
to obey me, mind! And you must not answer 
me, nor speak one word,” said the doctor then, 
when presently she came to herself; and he 
slipped the bandage from her eyes, and left 
the’ re in the soft dimness of the room that 
had jist been obscured for them. “ And now I 
will tell you, because you don’t know,” said he, 
‘that there is nothing more for you to do, ex- 
cept to take your gruel and soup through this 
tube, and get well as fast as you can. The eyes 
are done, and the lip is doing—you didn’t know 
that-——and so soon as the stitches heal, and the 
sight adjusts itself so that you can see as well 
at the new angle as you did at the old—so that 
you don’t see two things where there is only 
one, I mean—why, then you will have been 
made over!” And not dreaming of disobeying 
him, the child only clasped her hands, and 
gazed up at him as if she were giving thanks 
and adoration to a living saint, with a look that 
would have recompensed any man like him for 
a thousand times the pains, and she sank into 
peaceful and delicious rest again with the look 
still like a nimbus on her face. 

But at home in the mountains there was no 
such tranquillity as there was in the doctor’s 
quiet house. Mary had been missed on the first 
day of her departure, which she had taken 
rather suddenly on hailing a team of shingles, 
and finding it was destined for Derwentwater— 
Mary had been missed, and was nowhere to be 
found. In vain the house and farm and field 
and grove were ransacked for her; Mary was 
lost, the place was in alarm, the great horn 
was sounded, and the neighbors summoned to 
hunt the hill. Mary was lost-—she had always 
had a habit of wandering into the lonely spots, 
the other children teased her so; she might 
even now be fallen from some steep, and be 
lying among the jagged rocks at the foot of the 
precipices, or she might have stumbled across 
some wild beast’s path, for there were both 
panthers and black bears in the hills, and have 
been rent asunder before she was so much as 
missed upon the farm. Every one thought of 
children at home, and trembled for her ; every 
one began to remember the poor thing’s few 
gifts and graces ; every one forgot her naughty 
tempers and little imperfections, sisters and 
brothers and playfellows, all together, recol- 
lected the cruel word or the taunting speech 
that had been so easy for them to utter, and so 
piercing to her to hear, and it was only as Law- 
rence threw himself, in a flood of repentant 
tears, upon the ground, that he espied a bit of 
paper there, slipped from forgetful old Jack 
Spar’s pocket—Jack having gone up the moun- 
tain to guide a traveler—and the boy ran with 
it to Mary’s mother in a joyful haste that made 
wings out of his feet, and was cried over for 
his pains till he felt too damp to be comfortable. 

A little printed note the bit of paper was, 
daubed with one or two unavoidable blots which 
had been wiped off a little with the finger, but 
quite well-speiled, and meritoriously brief, as- 
suring them that she hadn’t told them for fear 
they would prevent it, but she had gone to be 
made over. And nowise displeased, on the 
whole, by the enforced holiday and subsequent 
junketing, the neighbors retired, after much 
feasting and a little subdued frolicking on the 
great threshing-floor; and with that note all 
whom it concerned were obliged to rest con- 
tented, till the farmers who had carried their 
shingles down for sale in Derwentwater came 
back and reported the passenger their team had 
had. 


Mary was safe then, the Macphersons found ; 
though still they had need to be anxious about 
her, 80 young a thing in a great, strange town ; 
and by-and-by a letter from the doctor came to 
Teassure them—the doctor not having allowed 
himself to be in a hurry with his letter, 
that people who made a child’s deformity’ 

a burden to her, or who suffered it to be made 
80 by others, would meet with no injury from 
the experience of a bit of suspense themselves 
—and as soon thereafter as he could accomplish 
it, which was not however under a month’s time, 
Mr. Macpherson reached the point of being 
about to start to fetch the little wanderer home. 


This had been a prodigious conception on his 
part, and a still more prodigious thing to carry 
into execution, for there was the mowing- 
meadow to attend to, and the hay to be spread 
again on the tain-meadow, and there was 
the whitewashing, and he dared not leave till 
Brindle and Cherry and Whiteface had their 
calves, and then the horse was lame, and there 
were a pair of steers to buy, and the sheep to 
be sheared, and some money to be gotten from 
somewhere, and it might have taken infinitely 
less time and talk and worriment to create a 
world than it did to bring Mr. Macpherson to 
this moment in which he had just taken his seat 
in the wagon and was receiving the last of a 
universe of messages, which he would have 
been more than mortal to remember, and which 
he was painfully conscious were going in at one 
ear and out at the other, faring no better than 
the petitions to take care of himself, and to tie 
up his throat as soon as he came to salt water, 
and not to sit in a draft, and to remember 
his white pocket-handkerchief—when a ped- 
dier’s cart, with its bells ringing gayly, drove 
up the road, stopped a minute, set down a little 
girl, and went on, and the little girl came ca- 
pering in at the open gate, swinging her green 
sunbonnet, like a thing possessed, and climbed, 
without a word, into the wagon, seizing Mr. 
Macpherson by the head and hugging him a 
hundred times, and stopping to look at him, and 
beginning again, and then erying out raptur- 
ously: “Oh, I don’t believe you know me! 
The doctor said my own mother wouldn't know 
me, but he didn’t say anything about my 
father !” 

** As I live, it’s our Mary !” cried her father. 
“Mary! Little Mary—here, stop a minute, let 
me see! Lovely !” 

‘** Look at me!” she cried proudly, standing 
back as they all made a rush for the wagon. 
‘Look at me—eyes straight before me—I looked 
at them in the glass myself; and they’re two 
great brown beautiful eyes, the doctor said so— 
and my mouth—only two lips now~-—-” 

‘“* Like a fiddlebow !” said her father, snatch- 
ing her up dnd kissing them. 

* I guess Lawrence would kiss me now,” said 
she, slyly, springing into her mother’s up- 
stretched arms and half stifling her with ca- 
resses in herturn. And, to the best of my be- 
lief, Lawrence did kiss her, not only when all 
the other eager children did, but many and 
maby a time thereafter too—for she had no 
memory for wrongs, and his heart, like that of 
the majority of all mankind, was stone to a plain 
face and wax to a fair one. And some one, who 
was up among the mountains lately, told me of 
a handsome, brown-eyed woman living there, 
her beauty marred only by a little scar upon 
her upper lip, and who, singularly enough, wore 
her name tattooed around her wrist and hidden 
by a ribbon—and the name was Mary Macpher- 
son Bell, by which I judge that Lawrence 
wrote the last syllable one day on the empty 
space. 

But though Mary came by herself, Mr. Mac- 
pherson went to Derwentwater all the same, 
and was so pleased with his visit that he has 
gone there once a year ever since, the fact that 
the doctor would take no money for his work, 
making the visit a necessity, in order, as he tells 
his wife in explanation of the annual excursion 
with the big box of geese and turkeys, that 
they may pay their debt at last, if not by fair 
means, then by foul. 











PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


The Empress of the French in Turkey.— 
Eugenie in the Suburbs of Pera. 


The illustration of the reception of the Empress Eu- 
genie by the municipal authorities of Constantinople, 
in the outskirts of Pera, a suburb of the city, is from 
a@ photograph taken at the moment the state coach of 
the Sultan, placed at the service of her majesty, was 
drawn up under the superb arch erected, in the Moor- 
ish style, to her honor. The Europeans present re- 
moved their hats, while the leader of the municipal 
government read an address of welcome, the Mussul- 
mans, at the same time no less interested in the, to 
them, unusual ceremony, watching the countenance 
of the fair Mussafir of the Occident with curious 
pleasure, unconscious of the fact that in thus honor- 
ing their guest they were involuntarily doing homage 
to her sisters in their own homes, thus preparing a way 
for that liberty of action for which, through ages of 
domestic degradation, they have unceasingly pined. 
Eugenie, without, perhaps, knowing it, has done 
much for the women of the East during her recent 
visit to the Sultan. 


The Empress of the French in Turkey.— 
Visit of the Empress to St. Sophia. 


During her presence in Constantinople, Eugenie 
visited many places of interest to sojourners from the 
West. But the most remarkable reception was 
within the sacred precincts of the mosque of St. 
Sophia, originally constructed as a Christian cathedral 
by Constantine the Great, after whom the city is 
named, The original building, having but part of the 
massive walls standing, was destroyed by fire in the 
reign of the Emperor Justinian, who, however, rebuilt 
it, lavishing large sums of money in decorating it. On 
its passing into the hands of the followers of Moham- 
med, the conqueror, Selim II., added four minarets. 
The mosque of Sophia is the oldest sacred edifice in 
Stamboul, and the permission of the Giaour to enter it 
with “slippers on,” is one of the clearest evidences 
of the spread of liberal ideas among the once fana- 
tical followers of the “ true prophet ” that has yet been 
given to the world. The visit of the Empress of the 
French to the Sultan of Turkey, descendant of that 
Amurath who once made the infidel tremble even in 
his far Western fastnesses, will, questionless, create a 
revolution in the social thoughts of the Turk that will 
go far toward liberalizing and making of him a social 
being, ready to elevate and honor the women of his 
harem—mother, wife and daughter—as to-day the 
Giaours elevate and honor the women of their house- 
holds. 

Fetes at the Suez Canal. 

We present in the “ Pictorial Spirit,” etc., of this 
number, among other spirited illustrations of the Em- 
press Eugenie’s visit to the lands of the Turk and the 





Copt, one depicting the “ Fetes on the Suez Canal,” 


| preliminary to the formal inauguration of that grand 
triumph of t':> nineteenth century—a work whieh, in 
its magnitude and object, far surpasses those colossal 


structures that, for three thousand years, Rave Cast 


their shadows over the sands of Egypt—the pyramids 

of the Pharaohs, which, in their hoariness, date even 
| anterior to the years when Joseph ruled Egypt in its 
| cereal wealth and its cereal poverty. 


|The Queen’s Visit to London.—Format 
Opening of the Holborn Valley Via- 
duct, and the Blackfriars New Bridge. 


The citizens of London were, to their great gratifi- 
cation, officially visited on the 6th of November—the 
first time, we believe, since the death of the Prince- 
Consort Albert—the occasion being the opening of 
the Blackfriars New Bridge over the River Thames, 
and the New Viaduct spanning the Fleet Valley from 
Holborn Hill to Newgate street. The weather, though 
somewhat cold, was bright and fair, and the ceremo- 
nies were conducted without interruption or accident 
to the end—monarch and subject alike pleased with 
the triumphs of engineering and architecture they had 
been invited formally to inaugurate. The public 
works thus opened to the uses of traffic have been 
contemplated for years, but many causes prevented 
their rapid progress and final completion. In the 
preceding issue of the ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 
we presented its readers with a view of the arches of 
Blackfriars New Bridge, and in this number we offer, 
first, an illustration of the incident where the Queen of 
England, accompanied by members of her family, at 
the Surrey end of the bridge, is about to receive from 
the hands of the Lord Mayor of London the Sword of 
State. Her passage over the bridge, on accepting the 
“address” of the municipality of London, to which 
she handed to the Mayor a “reply,”’ previously pre- 
pared, completed this part of the ceremony. The pro- 
cession, principally military, following and preced- 
ing the carriages of the Queen and the members of the 
corporation, etc,, then, on reaching the “city,” or Mid- 
diesex side, moved to Farringdon street, passing 
under the Holborn Valley Viaduct, a very beautiful 
structure. Thence it proceeded to the new thorough- 
fare called Charterhouse street, by which it arrived 
in Smithfield; thence by Giltspur street to the east 
end of the Viaduct, which the Queen opened with a 
second brief ceremonial; and so passed over to Hol- 
born, where, on bowing graciously to the citizens, 
her carriage was driven off, and the ceremonies were 
closed, 

The Empress of the French in Turkey.— 
The Empress in the Desert. 

In her progress to Cairo, the Empress Eugenie, with 
her cavalcade, made a slight detour, and was thus en- 
abled to experience some of the lesser pleasures, if 
not the hardships, of a journey over the Desert. The 
road, fortunate!*, was in excellent condition, and the 
wheels of her chariot rolled easily over it. Of course 
Eugenie’s experience was not great, but it was a 
“sensation ;’’ and on her return to her husband’s 
capital, she can boast of her reception by the wild 
children of the sands of the plain as heartily as of 
her grander ones in the magnificent city of the Golden 
Horn, where for ages the Crescent has held undis- 
puted sway over the Cross, 








WESTERN ROBBERS SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


A conresponpEent of the Natchez Courier 
gives an interesting account of some of the highway 
robbers and murderers who were celebrated half a 
century or more ago in what was then the far North- 
west : 

“In those times,” says the writer to the Courier, 
“the Western men brought their produce down the 
river in flatboats, and when they sold out their car- 
goes, they would return in large companies together 
by land. I once noticed that three men made their 
appearance here, one of whom was remarkable for 
his very ferocious appearance. He had a scar of a 
deep sabre-cut across his brow. They were dressed 
like backwoods farmers, and mingled freely with the 
boatmen, They ‘chaffered’ a good deal about the 
price of a great many articles, but nothing seemed to 
satisfy them. Having made themselves acquainted 
with all the boatmen, and caroused with them a good 
deal, they at last disappeared. 

“ About two months after these ruffians had disap- 
peared, the whole country was s by the news 
that a large company of Kentuckians had been robbed 
by a band of robbers upon the Nashville trace. Shortly 
after, three gentlemen—a father and his two sons— 
started to Kentucky, and when they had got pretty 
well into the wilderness, they, too, were met, and 
robbed of everytifing they had, This excited the 
community to the highest pitch of indignation. They 
besought Governor borne to bring the power of 
the Government to bear, and arrest the robbers. He 
accordingly offered a large reward for them, dead or 
alive. 

‘*Great was the merriment made by Mason—that 
was the bandit’s name—and his men, when they read 
the Governor’s proclamation. They laughed at and 
ridiculed it. How long he could have defied the an- 
thorities no one knows, if there had not been treach- 
ery in the band. The old adage, that there is honor 
among thieves, did not hold good in this case. One 
night they were sitting around their blazing camp- 
fires. They had just made a successful raid upon the 
settlements, and Mason was distributing the booty. 
Little Hi crept up behind him, and buried a toma- 
hawk in his head. m felldead. Theconspirators 
then chopped off his and brought it to Washing- 
ton, the seat of Government, and claimed the reward. 
When it was noised about the great robber, Ma- 
son, was killed, and that his h was in Washington 
for identification, all the people in the settlement, far 
and near, flocked to see it, any who had been vic- 
tims recognized it at onre, and swore to it. The men 
who had done the deed were hailed as public bene- 


factors. 
“Now, altho the Governor had promised a 
reward, a% lortunately, when he called for the 


money, it was found that the was empty. 
Of course the c: of Mason were in get- 


while appeared with an officer. ing his voice 
and pointing his o . ; 


charge oa; sir, as 

bers. ittle Harp was seized, and his accomplice 
also. This was almost as startling to the crowd as 
was the it of Magon’s head. 

“At time was a little town in Jefferson 
County, near the fork of Uole’s Creek, named 
Greeneville, in honor Nathaniel Greene. The 

site was t the estate of Od 
‘added to the estates of Abijah Hunt 
and ey e, and the following nam 
men were its : . Brazeale, H. Downs, A. 


Ellis, R. McRay, and Robert Cox. 

“This little town was then the county-seat. Thither 
Little Harp was conveyed, and was regularly tried 
and convicted. He was hung, and the band of Mason 
being deprived of its leader and its most skillful lieu- 

t disperses, and was never afterward heard of. 

“The Little Harp’ has already been writ- 

ten in a little book called ‘ Haill’s Legends of the West.’ 








a a pp tt that name, 


who were cg ag og ay infested 
Kentucky. y were y way of distinction, 
Big Hayp and Little Harp, on account of the differenc« 


3 
2 
F 
: 
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sof Kentucky had become ex- 

their outrages, and determined to hunt 
them to the death. The pursuit was carried on with 
the patience of the sleuth-hound, until at last they were 


overtaken. was pursued by a tic Ken- 
tuckian. vine a running Aah or hours on 
horseback, until at last Harp’s fell ; then came 
&@ hand-to-hand t, It was a tremendous st e 


between these two Western sian but at last Harp 
fell mortally wounded. He died; 

ered from his body, and was stuck on a pole in the 
cross-roads in Kentucky, and the t was for a long 
time called the ‘ 's Head.’ fhile the b r 
brother was being thus hotly pursued, the little Harp 
escaped, and came down anc joined Mason’s band.” 








PERSONAL AND GENERAL. 
Tue Pope is an inveterate smoker. 


Bovcicavit has been ordered to Italy by 
his physician. 


Rupin1, the new Italian Home Minister, is 
only 30 years old. 


Princess Victoria, of England, is Colonel 
of the Prussian Dragoon Regiment. 


Prixce Hassan, son of the Viceroy of 
Egypt, is a student at Oxford. 


Hvumsoripr is to have a monument in the 
city of Mexico. 


Pere Movusasre is to succeed Hyacinthe at 
Notre Dame, 


GLapstonE has just appointed his son a 
junior Lord of the Treasury. 


Tue Empress Carlotta is still at the Castle 
Tervueren, in Belgium, and has to bestrictly watched. 


GeneRaL Tate, the new Haytien Minister, 
has been officially recognized by the President. 


Hon. Anson Buruincame, with the Chinese 
Embassy, reached Berlin last week. 


Prince Lovis Napo.eon Morat has left 
Paris to enter the French navy as a common sailor. 


Paris has a rumor that Father Hyacinthe 
a come to this country to marry a rich Boston 
widow. 


Prestpent Prerce, while in Bowdoin Col- 
lege, cut his name on a brick on the north end of 
Winthrop Hall, where it now can be seen. 


Mr. Sewarp is going to build a library of 
Alaska white cedar and California red wood, as a me- 
morial of his tour. 


‘Tne late Lord Derby was indebted for his 
graceful elocutionary powers to the lessons of his 
step-grandmother, Miss Farren, the celebrated actress, 


Tne young Mikado uses the diamond snuff- 
o— Prince Albert gave him as a receptacle for bon- 
2008. 


Tue Sultan protests against the act of the 
Viceroy of Egypt in proclaiming the neutrality of the 
Suez Canal, as a trespass on his sovereignty. 


Mr. Martin Mivmore, of Boston, will exe- 
cute the statuary designed to ornament the exterior 
front of the new Post-Office. 


Crown-Prince Freperrck Wriuastam, of 
Prussia, is a very parsimonious man, and bids fair 
to become a regular miser. 


Mrs. GeneraL Custar goes with her hus- 


band on Indian campaigns, and is a good shot with 
the rifle. 


Tue sketch of “A Sunday Service in the 
Rocky Mountains,” which oe in our Jast issue, 
was from the pencil of Paul Frenzeny. 


Lurat Poxetti, the most celebrated Italian 
architect, has just died at Milan, aged seventy-seven. 
His last work was to direct the reconstruction of the 
Church of St. Paul, at Rome, 


Jane Bretonne, a young girl at Dieppe. 
has saved the lives of fifteen sailors during the past 
five years, and wears five medals of merit and the 
cross of the Legion of Honor. 


Ir is now absolutely certain that the great 
African traveler, the Rev. David Livingstone, is safe. 
A letter was received from him dated Rijiji, May 13th, 
1869, when he was in good health and spirits, 


GeveraL Hooker, who spent most of the 
summer in Cincinnati, has returned to New York, to 
spend the winter here as usual. Though still an in- 
valid, his health is greatly improved. 


Prince Cuarues, of Prussia, Grand Master 
of the Order of St. John, will go to Jerusalem to for- 
mally take possession of the locality of the old Church 
of St. John, ceded to him by the Sultan of Turkey. 


Genera Avour has sent two companies of 
cavairy to aid the U.S. Marshal in capturing Blue 
Hawk. The Pawnees are still determined on resist- 
ance. 


Turoven the recent resignation of Mr. 
Huntington, Mr. Henry Peters Gray has entered upon 
J _ as President of the National Academy of 


Tue President has promoted Robert M. 
Douglas, son of the late Senator Soumes, to be his 
Private Secretary, James T. Ely, of Illinois, taking 
— former position as Assistant Private Secre- 


LrevTenant-CoMMANDER SEtFRipaE has been 
ordered to take command of the United States steamer 
Nipsic, and proceed to Panama, for the purpose of 
making a survey for the proposed canal across the 
Isthmus of Darien. 


A Japanese prince and suite have arrived 
by the China steamer at San Francisco. He is sent 
as a special commissioner by the Emperor to inquire 
into the condition of the Japanese laborers on the svu- 
gar plantations in the Sandwich Islands. 


Georct Prapopy is the first philanthropist 
who has been honored with a niche in Westminster 
Abbey, this having even been withheld 
trom John Howard 


4 & marble statue of him 
was erected in St. Paul’s edral. 


Mrs. Aveusta N. Sr. Orarr, who is cele- 
brated for her overland journey in her private car- 
riage, had nearly completed her journey of four thou- 
sand miles in her own coach, when, in Idaho, on the 
11th inst., th® leaders took fright, and ran over an 
alkaline desert. The was demolished, and 
one horse was killed. 


We understand that Dr. Shelton Macken- 
zie, the literary editor of the Philadelphia Press, is 
busy pry! a& work to be entitled “The True His- 
tory of Lord Byron’s Married Life.” It cannot fail to 
be very inte , a8 the doctor occupies in the 
American world letters much the same 
that Dr. Sam Johnson did a century ago in a, 


{} 
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AUTUMN EVENING. 
CROSsS-BARRED with coloring hill and dale, 
All 'v with 


arlegated hite 
An) cused peotare taruing eighty e, 
A if a saddening 


Herds homeward hie; the starlings valeward push : 
_ And, settling in the warm heart of the wood, : = 
Rooks dusk the embrowning trees. An ominous hush, = S55 = : 
A deep, peculiar calm that bodes no good, = = = 
Reigns over all; and Nature, sore distressed =——— = 
At earth’s decaying glories, seems like one S : == 
Held in suspense. A while, and up the west, : : ; === 4 
White, jagged clouds ascend. The squall comes on ; : : = 
And birds and leaves from gusty trees are hurled, 
And through the evening sky together whirled. 





A STATION ‘SCENE ON THE PACIFIC 
RAILWAY. 


PT UM 


BY THOMAS W. KNOX; == 


A FEW years ago a picture was painted in London represent- 
ing an English railway-station and the scene at the departure 
of a train. The picture was true to life; so likewise is the 
ene we publish herewith, representing a scene on the Pacific 
Railway ; but the two are as unlike in detail as could well be 
imagined. In the English picture the station is large and sub- 
stantially built ; in the American one it is a rough structure of 
boards, not at all ornamental, and not conspicuously useful. 
The English picture represented an indoor scene, while ours is 
in the open air, for the simple reason that the station building 
could not conveniently contain the crowd. The hotel and din- 
ing-room is in a tent very carelessly constructed, and possessing 
accommodations the reverse of palatial. A sign on the hotel 
promises square meals and lodgings ; a square meal in the Far 
West is not, as one might suppose, a dinner cut in the form ofa . " : ~ / 
cube, but one where you can sit at table and be supplied with bs ill SINS : PS 
at least two or three courses, served upon plates of tin or earth- K Me —_! SSS ( ' oy s 
enware. A square lodging is a sleeping-place under shelter, 4 
‘but does not always include a bed. A traveler who has just re- 
turned from the White Pine mining region gives a good descrip- 
tion of a frontier lodging-house. “I ge said he, “intoa f \ ' i y, 
rough log building that called itself the United States Hotel. ‘ 7 SS i 
Paying a dollar in advance for my supper, and the same for my ae . H] : SS Lif 
lodging, I was duly registered in a book which the landlord car- a, 
ried in his pocket. I sat on the end of an empty keg while I 
consumed a supper of fried pork and griddle cakes, and after a 
sufficient time for digestion, concluded I would go to bed. On 
signifying my desire to Bonifage, he asked me to bring my , “ WN nm : 
blankets, and then showed me into a room that had only half > a Wy ys 
the roof completed. The moon and stars were looking in upon ) Sak Hh Mh iff Hy 
a dozen or more men lying on the floor, and on gazing around Hi fil! 
I could see no indication of a bed. | \ 

** * Where shall I sleep ? I inquired. 

““* Oh, take any place on the floor you like,’ said the landlord. 
‘The company is very select, and you needn’t be afraid. Good- 
night.’ 

**T slept comfortably, for I was very tired, and had the satis- 
faetion of finding, in the morning, that nobody had attempted 
to rob me during the night.” ‘ } 

At a station on the Pacific Railway such as the artist has re- } , I 
presented, one may see persons of many naticnalities. There ti)» Cw } i) 
is the noble red man, whose nobility has greatly fallen off by ’ / 
reason of evil association with his pale-faced neighbor, and who , HI 
thinks less of the happy hunting-grounds than of the whisky 
with which he can warm his throat. There are emigrants from 
Ireland, Germany, and other countries of Europe, all moving 
' Westward with the star of empire. There is the patient and 
meek emigrant from China, who has crept to the Eastward, now jf 
crossing the Pacific, now climbing the Sierra Nevadas and 
pressing into the great Valley of Utah, and anon moving to- \\ ‘ \ 
ward the Missouri, till he threatens to bring his brown muscles AW AN 
and his plodding industry into the cotton and corn fields of the [MY NN : 
Mississippi Valley and the Atlantic Slope. There are hunters #S 
fresh from the mountains and prairies, adventurers going to 
seek their fortunes, or adventurers who have sought, and have 
not been equally successful in finding them. There are men 
who offer the most profitable investments in the way of mining 
claims, and are ready to convince all who will listen that the 
road, to wealth lies through certain auriferous or argentiferous 
localities. Army officers are scattered here and there in the 
crowd, and while the majority of the assemblage is masculine, 
woman—lovely woman—is not unknown. Costumes are the = : 
reverse of elegant, and could the assemblage be set down bodily |—— —— —<——_— SS: : =: = ——— = 

= —————— eee SSS 


in the parlor of a hotel in New York, it would be certain ; = 
te produce a on. THE PLAINS.—A 
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in the open air, or beneath his w 
the pitiless storms, and with his life 
attacks of Indians. Suffering 


the remains of many a traveler, 

literally lined with the bones of cattle and horses that perished 
by the way. A journey over the plains was a formidable 
| Socompaea” that required great patience and endurance to 
accomplish. 

Now all is changed. The shriek of the locomotive wakes the 
echoes along the slopes of the Sierras, through the cafions of the 
Wahsatch and the Black Hills, and his steady puffing is heard as 
he creeps along the mountain sides and brings the East and the 
West every day into more intimate relations. The six months’ 
journey of twenty years ago is reduced to less than a week ; 
the prairie schooner, as the white-topped emigrant wagon was 
not inaptly called, passed away, and is replaced by the 
railway coach with all its modern comforts. Where once might 
made right, and the strongest held almost undisputed sway, 
governments have come into existence, and wholesome laws 
have taken the place of the code created and enforced by the 
rifle and the revolver. The Indian and the buffalo are fast dis- 
appearing, and the once unknown wild between the Missouri and 
the Sacramento is rapidly filling with a settled population that 
will make the desert blossom like the rose, and form a broad 
link in the living chain that binds the great East to the great 
and far-away West. 


ACCIDENT ON THE WESTERN PACIFIC 
RAILROAD. 


Tue sad catastrophe which occurred near Alameda, Cal., o 
Sunday, November 14, was the first of its kind in that State, 
and excited an intense feeling of horrpr. The accident was 
occasioned by a collision of the acconfmodation train of the 
Sar Francisco and Alameda Railroad with the overland train 
of the Western Pacific Raliroad, which was using, temporarily, 
four miles of their track. 

Five miles from its ferry landing the Alameda Railroad Com- 
pany’s track reaches Simpson’s Station, where the track of the 
Western Pacific Railroad, when seven miles out from Oakland, 
switches into it. From this point, for the next four miles, the 
Western Pacific trains run over the San Francisco and Alameda 
Railroad Company’s track. When near San Leandro the West- 
ern Pacific again joins the Alameda Railroad and branches off 
toward Vallejo Mills, where the Alameda Railroad continues on 
to Hayward’s. 

The morning was foggy, and the through train for the At- 
lantic left Oakland on time, consisting of six cars, drawn by 
the W. P. R. R. locomotive Sonoma, a heavy Mason engine, 
the train in charge of Conductor Gilmore. When it reached the 
switch where it entered on the strip of road in question, the 
engineer shut off steam, although running slowly, and asked 
the switch-tender if the Alameda train had passed down. The 
switchman answered the engineer, “All right ; go ahead.” This 
the engineer did, feeling certain that the train had passed. The 
engineer of the Sonoma, considering he now had the right 
of road, continued on slowly. 

In the meantime the train of the Alameda Railroad Company 
had left Hayward’s, drawn by the locomotive Frederick D. 
Atherton. 

The collision took place near a shallow creek, where the fog 
had settled down unusually thick. The one engine was driven 
into the other, and both were smashed to pieces. The boilers 
were thrown to the right side, the smokestacks being thrown 
to the left. The Alameda train consisted of six cars, including 
the baggage-car, which was thrown up almost perpendicularly. 

By the sudden crash the smoking-car of the Western Pacific 
train was driven back with such momentum that it was tele- 
scoped in the passenger-car in the rear, nearly filling it, wedg- 
ing in a number of the passengers, some being instantly killed, 
and others barely escaping with their lives. 

All possible assistance was rendered the wounded passen- 
gers; men on horseback were at once sent to San Leandro, 
Oakland and Alameda, and physicians from each place hurried 
to the spot. 

The Alameda train was entitled to the track for twenty min- 
utes longer, although five minutes behind time. The through 
train from Oakland should have waited at Damon's Station. 
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The early engine from Hayward’s had passed 
down, and was probably mistaken by the sta- 
‘tion-master for thé regular train and so both 
trains were on the track at the same time. 








MOTHERLESS, 


Love yields the tokens Time may not decay, 

The heart will nurse them when its hopes 
are fied, 

And cheer their growth when joys are passed 


away, 
And fondly hide the treasures of the dead. 


What are these tokens? memory can tell, 
Uneasy wanderer through the sad, dim 


past 

For thoughts that bring the form it loveth 
well, 

And these are they, though shadows only 
last. 


The words that sadden, but they spoke in joy, 
The smile that starts, the tear it chased 
away, 
The song that gave delight without alloy, 
When life’s quick pulses stirred that sleep- 
ing clay. 


They come unbidden in the silent gloom, 
To lay soft music on the aching brain; 

To wind their beauty round the faded bloom, 
And light the soul-star in its early wane. 


But tears are precious in their healing power, 
When hope springs from the soil on which 
they fell ; 
Then I will welcome them for one short 
hour 
And look back to the summer in the dell. 


I love, at times, to bring once more to ken 
The sweet, kind face that always smiled 
on mé ; 
I love to listen for that voice again, 
Which seemed the gentler when it spoke of 
THEE ! 


The times that were are gathered back to 
x 
The thoughts they left my summons-call 
shall be ; 
And her sweet love will light the path she 


trod, 
And deck the kingly crown that waits for 
me. 


Then I will rest my thoughts in sleep to- 
night, 
And rest the anxious heart those thoughts 
have worn ; 
And I will go forth in the early light. 
To meet her spirit in the blush of morn. 








THE HUSBAND OF TWO 
WIVES. 


BY MARY GRACE HALPINE. 


CHAPTER VIII.—(CONTINUED). 


Ir was over a week after Mark’s arrival he- 
fore Mrs. Burt caught more than a passing 
glimpse of him, though she made two errands 
up to “the house” for the express purpose 
of seeing him. But on both occasions he was 
out hunting or fishing, in which he seemed to 
spend most of his time. 

Ben Wheeler was more fortunate; he had 
met Mark almost dally in the woods and fields. 
Mark liked Ben’s frank, honest face, and the 
dry Yankee humor that betrayed him into so 
many odd speeches and expressions, and talked 
with him very freely. 

Ben returned the liking, and was very enthu- 
silastic in his replies to the many questions that 
were plied him by Mrs. Burt and her daughter. 

“ La, me! how you do run on !” said Amanda, 
with a toss of the head. “I’m sure Mason, 
who waits on the table, told our Katy that he 
is the most unmannerly cub he ever did see ; 
that when Squire Jones and Doctor Grey called 
on him, he didn’t know nothin’ how to receive 
‘em as young gentlemen should, but acted as 
awkward as possible.” 

*“ Awkerd ?” quoth Ben, taking a huge bite 
out of the hunk of cheese in his hand, and 
nearly choking between it and his indignation ; 
“ p’r’aps he is, when folks come to stare at him, 
as though he was a d animal from the 
woods ; but he knows @ thing or two, for all 
that, that the squire an’ doctor ain’t up tew, 
grand as they feel! He’s the greatest marks- 
man I ever see yit; the other day he pinted 
his gun at a hawk, so tur away that he looked 
jist like a speck a sailin’ in the sky, an’ jim- 
mini! if it didn’t drop at his feet like a flash 
of lightnin’! An’ there ain’t a hoss in the 
stable that he can’t ride, not exceptin’ Black 
Bess.” 

Mrs. Burt was clatte together the supper 
dishes, to removal to the 
sink, but she did not lose a word of this. 

“ Bein’ brought up in the sonates, ¢ Coen 
he takes natterally to sich things.” 

“He takes natte to bein’ an honest- 
hea hull-souled ! He ain’t no fool, 
nuther. I’ve allers noticed that these green, 
awkerd youngsters make the best. men, when 
they get growed; an’ he ain’t more’n eighteen 
yit, ef he’s that.” 

‘ He’d show his if he had any, by 
*sociatin’ with people in his own persition f” re- 
torted Amanda, with an audible sniffie. 

“Some folks don't seem ter know what their 
own persition is,” said Ben, dryly. “ Mr. Mark 
is ruther shy of women, but I dessay, ef he was 
to meet you, he’d treat you as well as ef you 
was a born an’ eddicated lady.” 

Amanda always got the worst of it in spar- 
ring with Ben, as she well knew. 

“A great deal you know about born an’ edu- 
cated ladies,” she muttered, as she walked 
throngh the open door out upon the porch. 








“You wouldn’t know one if you should see 
her !” 

“'P’r’aps not,” was the cool response ; “ but 
I think I know when I don’t see her !” 

If Mrs. Burt heard this, she took no notice of 
it; Ben was one of those who would say what 
he liked, and his services on the farm, espe- 
cially at that season of the year, were much too 
valuable to be risked by any interference with 
his “freedom of speech.” 

But there was a dark, inscrutable look in her 
eyes, as she gazed after her daughter, and 
which told of deeper thoughts than the mater- 
nal pride called forth by her underiably fine 
figure and complexion, 

The next day, as Mrs. Burt was sprinkling 
some linen that was whitening on the grass, 
she heard the creaking of the well-pole as i: 
dipped into the well near by. 

As she raised her head, she saw a man stand- 
ing on the curbstone, attired in a rough hunt- 
ing-suit. 

He raised the dripping bucket to his lips, 
taking a deep draught, with an evident sense 
of enjoyment. 

As he turned round, he saw Mrs. Burt, who 
was now close to him. 

“T beg pardon, ma’am ; Ben Wheeler told 
me about the well, and so I came for a drink 
of water.” 

“You are welcome to the water, and to any- 
thing else that the Farm affords, Mr. Mark, as I 
think you must be. I’ve known the family too 
well not to make sure that you are a Fielding.” 

“Yes; I am Mark Fielding,” said the young 
fellow, his eyes resting with a look of bashful 
admiration upon Amanda, who had come saun- 
tering down the walk, curious to know “who 
on earth ma was talking to.” 

‘This is my daughter, Mr. Mark. Amanda, 
you’re in luck ; here is the young gentleman 
that you said yesterday you’d give so much to 
see,” 

“Oh, ma! how can you!” murmured 
Amanda, casting down her eyes with an air 
of blushing timidity, that was not only very 
charming to our hero, but had the effect of 
putting him quite at his ease. 

“You're very kind, Miss Amanda, to think 
of me at all,” he said, with a gallantry that he 
had never before attempted, and which sur- 
prised himself. “I’m only afraid you won’t 
find enough to repay the trouble.” 

“Won't you just step into the house an’ rest 
a bit ”” said Mrs. Burt, “ or, leastways, sit down 
on the piazza. You've had a long tramp of if, 
an’ are lookin’ hot an’ tired. "Mandy, run and 
bring the easy-chair out of the square-room.” 

“No, don’t trouble yourself, miss ; I'd rather 
have a seat here,” said Mark, sitting down on 
the settle that ran nearly across the piazza, and 
looking around with a pleased and curious eye. 

The signs of thrift and cleanliness on every 
side—the chickens peeping in the grass, the 
colts capering in the pasture below—all the 
busy sights and sounds of rural life and labor 
fell pleasantly on eye and ear, as his counten- 
ance testified. 

Mark had removed his hat, and the eyes that 
were scanning stealthily the frank, boyish face 
were at no loss to learn the character it re- 
vealed. 

“Many’s the time I’ve seen your father on 
that same settle.” 

All Mark’s remembrances of his father were 
of a pleasant and loving nature. His counten- 
ance lighted up with pleasure. 

“You knew my father, then ?” 

Now, Mrs. Burt’s knowledge of John Field- 
ing was chiefly by hearsay, but it suited her 

to pretend to a personal acquaintance, 
which she well knew there was no one to gain- 
say. 

“Dear me! yes. An’ I remember his looks 
so well. You favor him a good deal, though 
you look something like bis mother, your 
gran’ther’s fust wife. A most excellent lady, 
I’ve heard people say who knew her ; very dif- 
ferent from the second Mrs. James Fielding. 
She died when I was a child, but I used to like 
to look at her portrait, it had sech a sweet an’ 
pleasant expression. I darsay you’ve seen it ; 
it hangs in the library beside your gran’ther’s— 
on the left side ; the one on the right is his se- 
cond wife’s, your uncle Thomas’s mother.” 

** Yes; I asked old Giles to point out my own 
grandmother's portrait, and I could not turn 
my eyes from it for some minutes, the face was 
so fair and sweet. But I could not bear to 
look at the other one ; it is handsome, but has 
such a hard, proud look ; as hard and proud as 
my father said she was.” 

Amanda had seated herself on the steps, just 
opposite where Mark was sitting, and in full 
view of him, as she intended. And never did 
she show to better advantage the peculiar 
beauty with which she was endowed—a beauty 
which consisted of voluptuousness of outline 
and brilliance of coloring, rather than expres- 
sion, and well calculated to make a strong im- 
pression upon an inexperienced boy, standing 
on the verge of manhood, his heart just awak- 
ening to the charms of womanly grace and 
loveliness. 

The round, white arms and snowy shoulders 
were uncovered, her dress being much lower 
in the bosom than a modest woman would have 
worn ; but Amanda was not at all inclined to 

with 


During the foregoing conversation Mark’s 
eyes had often rested upon her face, a soft, 
languid fire springing up out of their black 
depths, not to be misunderstood by any, cer- 

mot by the experienced woman who 

it forth, or yet she who noted it with an 
exultant feeling at her heart, of which her face 
gave no token. 

Well did Mrs. Burt know. as she looked wpon 
Mark Fielding’s face, that he inherited that 
susceptibility to female influence that had been 
the bane of his race, and which is a curse or & 
blessing, according as it is rightly or wrongly 
directed. 


How sad it is to see that which %& often 
allied to the noblest type of manhood, which its 





in itself so pure and beautiful, thus perverted 
and abased, leading the inexperienced feet 
into the dark mazes of shame tees ry 

Amanda was silent ; her as and 
white as the nest lady's in the land, were en- 
gaged in fashioning a wreath out of some 
flowers in her lap. But if her tongue was idle, 
not so her eyes, which no woman knew better 
how to use than she. 

It was really a study to observe how bash- 
fully she let the long lashes droop upon the 
crimson cheek, and then, when quite sure that 
he was observing her, suddenly raising them, 
shooting a swift, bewildering glance into the 
eyes of the enamored youth, and which he felt 
to the tips of his fingers. 

Thus again and again their eyes met, his to 
be suddenly averted, while a flush of mingled 
shame and pleasure mounted to his foreh 
only to be drawn thither, as if impelled by & 
fascination that he neither cared or was able to 
resist. 

““P’r’aps Mr. Mark would like some of your 
posies, “Mandy,” suggested Mrs. Burt, anxious 
to break the spell of bashfulness that tied the 
tongue of her visitor. 

“He's welcome to any of ’em,” responded 
Amanda, glancing up archly into the eager 
eyes that were bent upon her face, not on the 
bunch of flowers that she held toward him. 

The soft touch of her fingers, as she laid 
them in his hand, sent a shiver through his 
veins, and again the hot blood flushed up to the 
temples. 

Amanda reddened, too, but it was from a 
feeling of mirth and gratified vanity. There 
was something so undisguised and boyish in 
his admiration, the passion that burned beneath 
was so openly manifested, that she had to bite 
her lips to keep from laughing outright. 

Katy now came out with the curds and cider 
that Mrs. Burt had sent her for, and here 
Athanda had another opportunity to practice 
the coquettish wiles that were as natural to her 
as to breathe, when conversing with any of the 
opposite sex that she considered worth her 
notice. 

“Tt’s plain, homely farmer’s fare, Mr. Mark,” 
said Mrs. Burt, apologetically ; ‘“‘ but I thought 
you might like a bite o’ suthin’ after sech a 
long walk. Been clean over to Dyer’s Woods, 
"Mandy, only think on’t !” 

Amanda’s thoughts were evidently much 
less remote, as well as much more satisfactory 
to their object, as the eyes of both parties 
plainly testified. 

“Ts just what I like best,” responded Mark, 
warmly. ‘I’m but a farmer’s boy myself, as, 
perhaps, you have heard, and used to plain 
fare and plain people.” 

And whether it was the fair hands that 
waited on him, Mark thought that he had never 
tasted anything so delicious as the toaming 
cider and the rich, creamy curds that accom- 
panied it. 

At last, ashamed to linger longer, and yet 
loth to go, Mark arose. 

**T hope, mow that you’ve found the way, 
you'll come often, Mr. Mark,” said Mrs. Burt, 
as he slowly descended the steps. 

“T may come oftener than you'll want to see 
me,” laughed Mark, stealing a furtive giance at 
Amanda. 

“ There ain’t a bit o’ danger of that, "Mandy, 
pick Mr. Mark some of them blush-roses down 
by the gat ; them that he has are all withered.” 

Amanda smiled as she glanced at the flowers 
that Mark held so carefully in his hand, and, 
nothing loth, walked with him down to the 
gate. 

The bush that trailed over the fence was 
bending beneath its weight of buds, just burst- 
ing into bloom, making the air heavy with 
fragrance. 

Conscious of the passionate gaze that was 
following her every motion, and yet, to all ap- 
pearance, as unconscious as a child, Amanda 
selected a rose here and there. 

Suddenly she gave a little scream. Whether 
by accident or design, a thorn had pierced her 
finger. 

“What is it?” inquired Mark, startled from 
the dreamy languor that enthralled his senses. 

“One of them ugly thorns,” said Amanda, 
holding up the wounded finger. 

“ Dear me !” 

But, however sorry Mark might be at this 
mishap, he was not sorry for the excuse it gave 
him to take her hand ; neither did he feel half 
so much pain as pleasure as he did so, even 
when he saw the crimson drop that oozed 
from one of the fingers. 

Plucking a plantain leaf that grew at his 
feet, he applied it to the wound. . 

As they stood thus, a sudden impulse came 
over Mark—such as he had never felt before in 
regard to any woman—to touch the soft, 
peachy cheek so near to his lips. 

Then, abashed and frightened at his temer- 
ity, he dropped the hand and turned toward 
the gate, coloring as he met Amanda’s sur- 
prised glance, lest she should have perceived, 
and be angry at the boldness of the thought. 

Could he have known the half-provoked, 
halfcontemptuous feeling with which she 
viewed his backwardness, he might have been 
spared any such fear. 

As Mark leaped over the preparatory 


watching 
“By Geonge ! aint she a beauty, 
was his inward exclamation. “She me 
to come again, and looked as if she meant it, 
too.” 


Then he remembered, with a feeling of satis- 
faction, that he had left his gun leaning against 
the well, and that it would be a good excuse 
for him to do so. 

A® Mark walked across the fields, the sky had 
never seemed so blue, the sunshine that fell 
around his path, so bright and glorious. The 
musical sound of bird and bee, the bursting 
bloom and beauty in nature around him were 
so in dnfon with that sd suddenly awakened 
within, as to invest it with new life and glory. 


Fo mee of the senses, guided by the blindest of 

all instinets, too often lavished on unworthy 

objects, there is nothing more fresh and wwe 
cent In itself than the love of a warm-hea 

e boy. And its object is almost im. 

variably a woman older both in years and ex- 


Mark Fielding had taken his first draught of 
the red wine of love, and its intoxicating tumes 
had mounted to his brain, enthralling the 
senses in that brief but strong delirium, that 
carries all before it. 





CHAPTER IX.—THE REVELATION. 


Mrs. Burt had been in her daughter's cham- ° 
ber tor the last hour. A round red spot was on 
either cheek, and the usually hard, cold eyes 
had a strange, fierce gleam in them. 

‘Now you know what your name and home 
orter have been, an’ would be to-day, if you had 
your rights an’ I mine. Now you know why 
Ive set my heart on this thirg.” 

Amanda had listened with eager interest to 
her mother’s revelation, but now her face sud- 
denly clouded. 

“ An’ so you expect me to marry this—boy ?” 

“Man or boy, what does it matter ?” was the 
impatient response. “I want you to marry the 
heir to the Fielding property.” 

‘“* Providin’ he'll have me, I s’pose ?” 

“ He'll do that fast enough, ef you manage 
right. I never see a man more in love yit.” 

Amanda glanced complacently at the mirror 
opposite. 

“But it won’t do to dally with him, fur all 
that ; he must be brought to the point as quick 
as possible. The hotter the fire the sooner it 
burns out. Besides, his guardian will be down 
here in a few weeks, an’ then you won't have 
the ghost of a chance.” 

Amanda made no reply, but averted her eyes 
with a sullen scowl. 

“T should re’ly like to know what yon mean 
by actin’ so, "Mandy Burt!” said her mother, 
impatiently. “Here’s a chance for you to 
marry, sech as any other girl in their senses 
would jump at, an’ you don’t show the least 
mite of interest. I s’pose ef ’twas that good- 
for-nothin’ Will Parker———” 

“T wish, for the land’s sake, ma, that you'd 
let me alone about Will Parker. Him an’ me 
h’ain’t had nothin’ to say to each other for six 
months. An’ ef I’ve told you so once I have 
twenty times !” 

“T didn’t s’pose you had any ser’ous idee of 
havin’ Will,” said Mrs. Burt, soothingly; “‘ you’ve 
got more sense. He h’ain’t got gumtion enough 
to take care of himself, much less a wife an’ 
fam’ly. Bein’ mistress of ‘The Old Fielding 
Place’ will, I guess, be quite another sort of 
thing. You'll dress in silk an’ satin, an’ have 
your servants an’ carriage, an’ look down on 
them that pretend to despise ye, which I should 
think would be a satisfaction.” 

These words had the effect that was intended. 

‘An’ so it would be, ma; I don’t know of 
anything that would do me more good. If I 
ever do git to be mistress there, there’s some 
folks that won’t never darken its doors, not if I 
have my say. I met them horrid-lookin’ 
Ketchem girls in town yesterday, an’ they 
marched straight by, an’ pretended not to see 
me,” 

Mrs. Burt was too well acquainted with her 
daughter’s ways to feel altogether at her ease 
or satisfied ; but conscious, in appealing to her 
love of vanity and display, that she had ap- 
pealed to the ruling passion of her nature, she 
wisely left what she had said to the result that 
would be sure to follow. 

“ Here’s a letter fur you, "Mandy, an’ Mr. 
Burt’s paper,” said Ben the next evening, who 
had just come from the post-office. ‘‘ Wal, Will 
Parker has cleared out at last—fur good an’ 
all it’s to be hoped. A madder man than his 
uncle I never did see! He's actilly ravin’ !” 

“You don’t say so!” ejaculated Mrs. Burt, 
dropping the paper she was unfolding. ‘“‘ What 
about ?” 

“Wal, ye know Will’s been hangin’ ’beout 
the village some two or three weeks ——” 

“No, I didn’t,” interrupted Mrs. Burt, cast- 
ing a sharp glance at Amanda, who was appa- 
rently absorbed in Her letter; “I s’posed he 
was in Bostin.” 

“P’raps he was,” responded Ben, looking 
very intently at the toe of his boots; *‘ but ef I 
didn’t see him yisterday mornin’, when I drove 
the cows to pasture, then I never saw him in 
my life. He was jest gittin’ over the fence at 
the south end of the cemet’ry. An’ I ain’t the 
only one that’s seen him, nuther, though he’s 
kept ruther sly. Whether he’s hidin’ from 
them he owes, or what was the trouble, it’s 
hard tellin’.” 

Mrs. Burt turned red, and then white, for 
there flashed upon her mind Amanda’s early 
morning walk the day before, and which she 
had noticed on account of its unusual occar- 
rence. She remembered, too, that she went 
toward the cemetery. 

Amanda’s face was crimson, but more with 
anger than shame. She had her mother’s vio- 
lent passions, but mot her prudence and self- 
control. 

“You see a good deal more than other folks, 
Ben Wheeler !” 

“ Hold your tongue, Mandy !” interposed her 
mother, sharply. “‘An’, Ben, ef you know 
anything "bout the fuss’ ‘tween Will an’ his 
un an’ where he’s gone to, I wish you 
wouldn’t be all day tellin’ on’t.” 

“All I know is that he stole a hundred dol- 
lars from the old man, an’ then cleared ont. 
As to where he’s gone to, that’s another thing. 
I ruther guess he won’t show his face in Stock- 
well for a while.” 

“Dye mean to say that nobody knows where 
he went?” 

“Wal, some has it that he’s shipped to the 
West Indies, an’ others, that he’s gone on a 
whalin’ v’y’'ge. Any way, It’s pooty clear that 
he’s left the country—which ain’t considered 














in the light of a public calamity. The squire’s 
hoppin’, but Mis Parker says it’s worth more’n 
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a hundred dollars to get rid of him ; an’ she 
ain’t fur out of the way, nuther.” 

““T guess there won’t,.be no tears shed on 
‘count of his goin’. NowI think on’t, Ben, I 
wish you'd fill the big D’fler fore you go to bed, 
so it’ll be all ready for me in the mornin’.” 

Ben knew that this commission was given 
him to divert his attention from Amanda, but 
he had had “his say,” and, though nothing 
could stop him until he had, was not inclined 
to pursue the subject further. 

He well knew the strong liking Amanda had 
had for the handsome scapegrace, whose law- 
less, pleasure-loving nature was so much in unt- 
son with her own. He was not ignorant of the 
attract'on that had kept Will hovering around 
the farm for the past week, or of the meetings 
between the two, and of which Mrs. Burt had 
not had the slightest suspicion. 

As soon as they were alone, Mrs. Burt cast a 
furtive look at her. daughter’s face. The ex- 
pression it wore both surprised and relieved 
her. The gleam in her eyes looked like tri- 
umph, it certainly was not regret. 

Mrs. Burt might have had some curiosity in 
regard to her daughter's letter, but, if so, it was 
not destined to be gratified, as Amanda had 
torn it up into small pieces, and thrown it out 
of the window. 

When Mark came in, as he did a few minutes 
later, Mrs, Burt had never known her daughter 
to be in higher spirits. She seemed like one 
from whose heart a weight had been lifted. 
And from that time her mother had no reason 
to complain that she took no interest in the 
wish that lay so near to ber heart. 

Though conscious of the deceit she had prac- 
ticed, Mrs. Burt uttered no reproach, neither 
was the name, that had been such a bone of 
contention between them, spoken by either. 

Mrs. Burt had too old a head to waste her 
ammunition on one who no longer stood in her 
path, and as for Amanda, she did not seem:to 
be at all sorry that no old lover was likely to 
mar the new game she was playing. 

The next day Ben Wheeler was called away 
by the sudden illness of a relative, a circum- 
stance not regretted by either mother or 
daughter, who did not care to encounter his 
shrewd, honest eyes, as well as his frank, and 
sometimes not over courteous, speech. 





CHAPTER X.—CAUGHT. 


Master though he was, and treated with 
profound respect by all connected with it, Mark 
could not disguise from himself or others that 
he felt ill at ease in his new home and sur- 
roundings, 

Whatever his blunders, there was never the 
faintest approach to a smile upon the counten- 
ances of the well-trained servants, and yet he 
well knew that they were inwardly noted and 
commented upon, and that there was not one 
of them that did not feel a contemptuous pity 
for his ignorance of the rules and manners of 
the station to which he had been so suddenly 
raised. 

Believing it to be the best way to familiarize 
Mark with his new life, Mr. Trapper had given 
the housekeeper particular instructions in re- 
gard to the observances and appointments of 
the household, and Mrs. Jordan had carried 
them out to the letter. 

The old lawyer was too thoroughly a man of 
the world, his profession brought him too much 
in contact with all sorts of people, for him to 
entertain any aristocratic prejudices. He was 
noted for his free and easy bearing toward his 
dependents, upon which none of them ever 
dared to presume. But he realized how little 
there was in Mark’s youth and appearance to 
insure the respect due to his position, and was 
anxious to guard him from undue familiarity 
with those with whom he would most naturally 
assimilate. 

It would have been well if he had had an 
equal realization of the fact that the youthful 
heart craves society and sympathy, and if it 
cannot find them at home, it will seek them 
elsewhere. 

Thomas Fielding, “to the manor born,” took 
his meals where he liked when his household 
narrowed down to himself—he generally ate 
in the library, often in his own room, with or 
without attendance, as it best suited him. - But 
Mark took his meals in solitary state in the 
wide, lofty dining-room, waited on by Mason, 
whom Mr, Trapper spared from his own service 
on account of his confidence in his faithfulness 
and diseretion. Mason was one of those curi- 
ous compounds of self-importance and obse- 
quiousness, not unfrequently found among 
those of his class and age, for he was past the 
middle of life. 

He had a high sense not only of the import- 
ance of his position, but of the trust reposed in 
him, and nothing could relax the dignified 
gravity of his deportment when attending to 
the duties of his office. Vigilant of eye and 
hand, he was untiring in his efforts to prevent 
any necessity of Mark’s waiting on himself, re- 
garding his every attempt to do so, as well as 
any interference in the order in which he was 
to be served, in the light of a persona) griev- 
ance. 

And though Mark inwardly chafed against 
the restraint of his presence, he would as soon 
have requested a king to vacate his throne as 
to have sent so dignified a personage from the 
room. And though there were times when 
Mason would gladly have been released, he 
was too well versed in the duties of his calling 
to have absented himself without an intimation 
that he was no longer needed. 

‘“Pray allow me, sir,” he would interpose 
whenever Mark’s active muscles asserted them- 
selves. 

“Why should you, when I can reach it my- 
self?” retorted Mark, withdrawing his hand as 
Mason raised the dish from the table. 

“* Because it is my place to wait on you, Mr. 
Mark,” said Mason, in @ tone whose grave re- 
buke was but thinly vailed by his deferential 
look and manner. 

“*T wonder what it is my place to do f” mut- 








tered the young man, resuming his knife and 
fork with an air of sullen impatience. 

“To eat and make yourself comf sir,” 
returned Mason, with a condescending wave of 
the hand, under which Mark quite subsided. 

Eat Mark did, for this was what his youth 
and keen appetite demanded, but as to “ mak- 
ing himself comfortable,” that was quite an- 
other thing. 

Mason regarded these occasional outbreaks 
with the dignified forbearance that one would 
exercise toward a fractious child. And he was 
too discreet to speak of Mark otherwise than 
respectfully to his fellows. 

But occasionally, when taking a dish of tea 
in the housekeeper’s room, as he often did of 
an evening—Mrs. Jordan being aware of the 
advantage of conciliating this important func- 
tionary—he was more communicative. 

“Tt ain’t every one I'd do it for, mum, but 
Mr. Trapper has been a kind master to me—a 
friend, if I may be so bold as tosayso. Mr. 
Trapper is a gentleman, mum, in every sense 
of the word, whom I consider it an honor to 
serve. I’ve been ten years in his service, and 
think I ought to know.” 

“T should think so, indeed,” assented Mrs. 
Jordan. 

“Tt ain’t every one I'd spare you to, nor 
every one I’d consider suitable for the place,’ 
Mr. Trapper was good enough to say to me, 
mum ; ‘but Mr. Mark is young yet, and not had 
the best of advantages, and I’m anxious to 
keep him from low associations.’ Them was 
Mr. Trapper’s words, mum, as nigh as I can re- 
collect ’em.” 

““A man of discrimination, I should say,” 
said the housekeeper, who was evidently 
deeply impressed by the speaker’s words and 
manner. 

“Mr. Trapper is a man of discrimination, 
mum,” replied Mason, after a silence of some 
moments, during which he stared intently at 
the round of buttered toast on his plate, as 
though taking counsel ofit. ‘“‘ Your being here 
is a proof of it, if I may be so bold as to say so. 
Not that it’s exactly the place you merit, Mrs. 
Jordan—far from it.” 

“Tm glad you think so,” said the house- 
keeper, with a modest, deprecatory shake of 
the head. “TI do my best, and hope Mr. Trap- 
per’ll be suited. As for Mr. Mark, there’s no 
telling when he’s suited !” 

““Lawk, mum, don’t you go for to worriting 
about that ; he don’t know hisself. Howshould 
he? ‘Tain’t to be expected of one brought up 
as he was. Not but what he do improve, as I 
hope Mr. Trapper will see. It ain’t all ignor- 
ance, neither, though I wouldn’t own as much 
to anybody but you. Mr. Mark has got a 
streak of obstinacy in him—the Fieldings are 
all obstinate. Would you believe it, he h’ain’t 
rung a bell since he’s been here? All I can do 
I can’t get him to. I thought at first he didn’t 
know how, and says 1: ‘Mr. Mark, when you 
want your dessert, just touch the bell—so.’ But, 
as I’m a sinner, mum, it’s my solemn belief 
that he’d never have dessert rather than do it !” 

When Mark first saw Mrs. Jordan he looked 
wistfully into her smiling face for something of 
the sympathy for which his lonely heart so 
yearned, but, stupid as he might be, he was 
sharp enough to see that her smiles and atten- 
tions were lavished on his position, not him. 
As for Mrs. Jordan, she didn’t know what to 
make of the shy and silent youth, who replied 
to all her polite attempts at conversation in 
constrained monosyllables, and who seemed to 
be relieved, and was, when she left him to 
himself. 

Still she made a praiseworthy attempt to do 
her duty by him, and was naturally desirous of 
standing well in his good graces. She made it 
a point to go into the room at a certain hour 
every evening ; to close and secure the win- 
dows, if he had retired; if still there, to in- 
quire “if he was comfortable,” and “if he 
wanted anything.” 

Mark was always “‘ comfortable,” and never 
“wanted anything.” 

Yet, as he listened to the soft rustle of her 
dress as she retraced her way through the hall, 
he was conscious of a vague yearning in his 
soul, to which he could not have given lan- 
guage had he tried. 

One can imagine how delightful the change 
must be from all this dreary grandeur to the 
cheerful, bustling “ Farmhouse,” where every- 
thing looked so natural and homelike, and 
where all were so glad to see him, down to the 
house-dog and chickens. 

It was Mrs. Burt’s design to make Mark feel 
perfectly at home there, perfectly at ease with 
herself and daughter, and she succeeded. 
Here were people whose ways and conversa- 
tion accorded with his own; here he felt no 
humbling sense of inferiority, or of inappro- 
priateness with his surroundings. 

Even when talking with Amanda his shyness 
wore away, or if any of it lingered, it was some- 
thing inseparable from the feelings of adora- 
tion with which he regarded her: 

Mark was delighted with everything and 
everybody. What a nice, motherly woman was 
Mrs. Burt! how interested she was in every- 
thing that concerned him, and how anxious to 
make him comfortable and happy! How dif- 
ferent she was from Mrs. Trapper and Mrs. 
Jordan, and how he did bless his lucky stars 
that he ever came across her. 

And as for the divinity of his boy-heart, she 
grew more lovely and bewitching every time he 
saw her, until, had his command of language 
been much less limited, he would have found it 
impossible to express his sense of her goodness 
and beauty. 

In her list of attractions Mrs. Burt by no 
means forgot the “ creature-comforts” 60 
keenly appreciated by his age and sex. She 
was careful to find out the dishes Mark liked 
best. She was an excellent cook, and with ail 
the products of the farm at her command, 
many were the appetizing repasts that she got 
up, and which might have been keenly relished 
by a more fastidious appetite. 
Lovers are proverbially 


emall eaters, but 





Mark’s feelings partook too much of the animal 
to affect him thus. Certain it is that the 
strawberries and cream, crisp short-cake and 
golden honey he delighted in had a still more 
delicious flavor when not enly served, but 
shared by the adored of his heart. 

As for Amanda, she was no ways loth to do 
her part toward disposing of the dainties so 
bountifully provided by her mother, and which 
she had considerably more than she could 
rightfully lay claim to of the credit of prepar- 
ing, for Mrs. Burt iost no opportunity of en- 
hancing her daughter’s value in Mark’s eyes. 

So that the dinner that was regularly laid 
for Mark at home, grew cold, and was finally 
removed untasted, much to the surprise of 
Mason, and his secret uneasiness. 

“Not a dinner has Mr. Mark eaten at home 
for more than a week, mum,” he remarked to 
Mrs. Jordan, ‘‘and he takes for supper nothing 
to speak of. Where he eats, or if he eats at all, 
is more than J can say.” 

As Mason evidently considered what he was 
unable to discover not to be elucidated by 
ordinary means, Mrs. Jordan contented herself 
with a mysterious shake of the head, accom- 
panied by the assertion of her belief that some- 
thing was up. 

In which opinion, no doubt, the reader will 
agree with her. 








A SPECIMEN OF ALLITERATION. 


Srr, perceiving your desire to know how I 
passed my time in Pembrokeshire, I here present you 
with an account of my proceedings in a progress I 
lately made to a gentleman’s house, purely to procure 
@ plan of it. I planned a party of pleasure with Mr. 
Powell, of Penally, and Mr. Pugh, of Purley, to dine 
with Mr. Pritchard, of Postmain, which was promptly 
put in practice. But previously I thought it a proper 
precaution to post away a person privately to Mr. 
Pritchard’s, that he might provide for us, and we pro- 
ceeded after him. The town where Mr. Pritchard 
lives is a poor, pitiful, paltry pigsty of a place, though 
his house is in the prettiest part of it, and is a prince’s 
palace to the rest. His parlor is of a lofty pitch, and 
full of pictures from prime pencils; he has a pomp- 
ous portico or pavilion, prettily paved, leading to the 
parterre, from whence you have a prodigious pros- 
pect, particularly pointing toward Percilly Plain, 
where the proprietor propagates a parcel of Portu- 
guese aud Polish poultry. The name of his place is 
Prawfenden, which puzzled me plaguily to pronounce 
properly. He had prepared for us politely, and pre- 
sented us with a plentiful dinner. At the upper end 
of the table was a pike, with perch and plaice ; at the 
lower end, pickled pork, peas, and parsnips ; in the 
middle a pigeon-pie, with puff paste. On one side a 
potatoe pudding, and on the other pig’s pettitoes. In 
the second course were pheasants, poults, and plo- 
vers, and a plate of preserved pippins ; another with 
pickled pod pepper, prawns, pergamon for a provoca- 
tive, with a pyramid of peas, peaches, plums, pippins, 
pine-apples, and pistachios. 

Post prandium, there was a profusion of port and 
punch, which proved too potent for poor Mr. Peter, 
the parson of the parish ; for it pleased his palate, 
and he poured it down by pints, which made him 
prate with pedantic pragmatical prolixity. This pro- 
voked Mr. Price, who was present, a Parliament man 
and profound politician. But the parson persisted in 
his puzzling preambles, and proving his principles to 
be partial and prejudiced against the present people 
in power. Mr. Price, a potent partisan, called him a 
popish parson, said he prayed privately for the Pope, 
and was a paltry, presumptuous priest for preaching 
such stuff publicly. The parson puffed his pipe pas- 
sively, because Price was his patron, but losing pa- 
tience at last, plucked off Price’s periwig, and was 
preparing to push it with the point of the poker into 
the fire ; upon which Price, perceiving a pewter pot in 
the passage, presented the parson with the contents 
in his phiz, and gave him a pat on the pate, the per- 
cussion of which prostrated him plump on the ground, 
and produced a protuberance on his pericranium. 
This put a period to our proceedings, and patched up 
&@ peace ; for the parson was in a piteous plight, and 
had prudence enough to be prevailed on to cry peccavi 
with a parce, precor, and in a plaintive posture to 
petition for pardon. Mr. Price, who was proud of his 
performance, pulled him out of the puddle, and pro- 
tested he was pained by what had passed in his pas- 
sion, which partly proceeded from the provocation of 
his preposterous propositions, which he prayed him 
never to presume to advance in his presence. Mr. 
Pugh, who practices physic, prescribed phlebotomy 
and a poultice to the parson, but he preferred wetted 
brown paper to any plaster, and then placed himaelf 
in a proper position, that the power of the fire might 
penetrate the posterior part of his clothing, and dry 
his purple plush breeches. This pother proved pro- 
lific of politics ; such as Mr. Pulteney, the Kings of 
Poland and Prussia, Prague and the Palatinate, pan- 
ders and partisans ; Portsmouth parades and the pre- 
sumption of the privateers who pick up prizes in our 
very ports ; and places, and pensions, and pains, and 
penalties. Next came on plays and poetry, the price 
to the pit, pantomimes, prudes and prostitutes ; the 
Primate of Ireland, preferments and printers, pick- 
pockets, pointers, and the pranks of that prig of the 
Poet Laureat’s progeny, though his papa is the per- 
fect pattern of paternal piety. But I prophesy you 
will pronounce me prolix and platitudinous. We 
parted at last, but Mr. Pritchard had placed a pad- 
lock on the stable-door to prevent us, but as we were 
peremptory, we were permitted to go. We pricked 
our palfreys to @ passable pace, in pitch darkn 
whic = me to pm, bane purblind, lest we sho 


nay plump against the posts prefixed on the } me 
ses to preserve passengers from the paths pitched 
with pebbles. 


Mr. Price, who performed the part of pilot, had a 
provident escape. His pad fell prancine, and pro- 
voked him, for he piques himself on his riding. I 

roposed to him to dismount, which he did, and 
ng and peering about, found he was on the eelet of 
a perpendicular precipice, from which he would have 
probably been pro . not his horse piengea 
with his particular propensity. We were all in i- 
tation, and plodded on p vely and prudently, 
pian ptano, as the Italiana phrase it, or pas @ pas, as 
the French er to put it. I postpone more par- 
ticulars till I have the pleasure of passing a pleasant 
period with you at Putney. Yours, 

PEREGRINE PIPKIN. 

To Mr. Peter Pritchard, Penny Post, paid. 








Mitax Rivatizyc Pants.—Milan has lately 
become an im ant seat of the kid glove manufac- 





ture, almost Paris. One hundred and fifty 
thousand dozen ves are now made annually in 
Milan, while in Naples, which used to stand next to 
+ — Ey . ere . 





NEWS BREVITIES. 
Avsury, this State, is to have a fire-alarm 
telegraph. 


In Missouri, negroes are now summoned to 
serve as jurors. 


A Japanese prince arrived in San Fran- 
cisco on Monday last by the China steamer. 


A Bremen steamship, the Union, is at an. 
chor at Quarantine, with cases of yellow fever on 


Tue cars of the Fourth Avenue have dis- 
pensed with kerosene. Hereafter they are to burn 
the Grauss patent candle. 


4 Tae, work on the Sussex Railroad, New 
ersey, is rapidly pushed. The road will probably be 
in running order by the ist of January next, 


Visrrs to the patients, from motives of cu- 
riosity, have been interdicted at the Illinois Hospital 
for the Insane. 


Tue Virginia and Tennessee Railroad is 
om ae The passenger traffic is large and remu- 


Axoovr a quarter of a million of dollars was 
taken in by managers of the various places of 
amusement in this city during the month of October, 


In Alabama, the demand for lands, espe- 
lease, is than 5 
SS Fe. er oe at any time since 


Tae marble trade in Vermont is lively. 


The companies dispatch in the fifty car- 
loads of sawed and unsawed marble dally. ~ 


ne broke out in the family of a 

er in Marburg, treet, on the 2d of No- 
vember, and in consequence all the girls’ schools in 
the place have been closed. 


A Woman’s Suffrage Association has been 
formed in Waltham, Mass. Miss Nellie E. Miles is the 
delegate to the American Woman Suffrage Convention 
to be held in Cleveland. 


Saco, Maine, is tired of being a city, and 
one day last week voted, 340 to 8, to petition the Le- 
gislature to allow it to return to the town form of gov- 
ernment, 


Woonsocket, R. 1, has a town ordinance 
fining any person $20 who shall stand upon any foot- 
walk, sidewalk, doorstep, or in any doorway, to the 
obstruction and hindrance of passers-by. 


Heavy damages against the New York 
Central Railroad Company were awarded in the Su- 
preme Court at Utica yesterday. An injured n- 
ger named N. T, Smith recovered a verdict of $18,000, 

Ar a Franco-Americaa yey | in Paris 
the knot was tied four times—at the Mairie, at the 


American Legation, at the American Church, and at 
the Madeleine. 


Axsout one hundred and forty tuns of Cha- 
teau Lafitte wine are produced a year, and the wine 
, 1865 is now worth $1,600 a tun on the wharf at Bor- 

eaux, 


A party of hunters from Rappahannock, 
Va., were successful in deer in the mountains 
of Rockingham, a few weeks ago. They brought 
down twenty-two deer, besides some small game. 


A New York merchant recently went to 
Pittsfield, Mass., where he had a debtor who was un- 
able to pay him, and shut up his country customer’s 
store. hen he returned to the city he found his own 
store closed by one of his creditors. 


Wirnin two years a new village has grown 
up near Burritt’s Hill, New Britain, Conn. There are 
two streets, on which twenty-eight houses have been 
built within the time named ve. Nearly all are 
occupied by Germans. 


A party of gentlemen from Camden, N. J., 
last week went to © May County after game, and 
took home two Gene.” One we med one hundred and 
fifty, Fa the other one hun and seventy-five 
poun 


Tue grape harvest in many parts of Ger- 
many has been gathered while the vines were covered 
with snow. On the ist of November the white 
on the lower Mosel were not yet gathered, and some 
inches of snow lay on the ground. 


Davip Rrrrennouse, of New Jersey, has 
bought 8873¢ acres of land near Christiansville, in 
Mecklenburgh, Va., for $8,275, and R. R. Rittenhouse, 
of the same State, has t 693 acres in the same 
neighborhood for $4,500. 


Tue lands of the Kansas Pacific Railway 
are being sold with rapidity to settlers. For the 
month of October, 1,898 acres were sold to actual set- 
ters for $76,221. ‘The company has over 5,000,000 acres 

‘or sale, 


Tue Commissioner of the General Land 
Office has decided that public land, once offered for 
sale, retains the character of offered land, as to right 
of pre-emption, even though afterward withdrawn 
from the market. 


M. Bou et, wage of the Gaite Theatre, 
Paris, has offered Adelina Patti a million 
francs to undertake for six months the principal roles 
in the pieces of Sardou and Offenbach. Previous en- 
gagements compelled her to decline this liberal offer. 


Postuumous evidences of an extinct race 
have been discovered in Arizona. What with this, 
the Cardifm it, and the copper-workers of Michi- 
gan, a wide field is opening before the American eth- 
nologist. 


Durine the performances on November | 5th 

at the Gayety e, Milwaukie, a kerosene lamp 

, Setting fire to the building. Two of the au- 

dience were burned to death, and fifteen or twenty 

were badly A number of persons saved their 
lives by jum from the second story windows. 


A sincuLar accident happened to a lady 
in Hartford recently. She called at the house of an 
acquaintance and pulled the door-bell knob, which 
was not securely fastened, and gave way, precipitat- 
ing her backward down steps, severely crushing 
her left arm when she struck the pavement. 


A German living in Rockford, Ill., while 
banking up his house recently, found, a short dis- 
tance below the surface of the earth, several lumps of 


copper, weighing in the aggregate six pounds. 
Tesearch ce? o* 9 large 
vein of the meta! underlies the 


Tere is a serious insurrection in the Terri- 
tory of Winnipeg, British Possessions. The inhab- 
itants insist on being placed on an equal footing with 
the people of the Territories of the United States. The 
pe is @ novel one, and can only be quelled hy force 

arms. 


Tue opening of the direct railroad line from 
Pramingham, Mass., to Mansfield, on the Providence 
road, at its junction with the Taunton and New Bed- 
ford line, has given the Fitchba Groton and 
Nashua, and al! the Northern roads, a direct commu- 
ae every railway and steamboat route te 

ew . 
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SOUTHERN SCENES.—FIGHT FOR GARBAGE IN THE STHHEETS OF CHARLESTON BETWEEN THE SCAVENGERS (TUBKEY-BUZZABDS) AND THE NEGROES. 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE SUEZ 
CANAL. 


Ow page 212 is presented a bird’s-eye view of 
the colossal work of Monsieur Lesseps, the 
great French engineer—the Suez Canal, that 
unites the waters of the Mediterranean with 
those’ of the Red Sea, and literally makes of 
Africe an island, larger, it is true, than that 
other island lying far to the south and east of 
it, which geographers call Australia, the ‘‘ sixth 
grand division of the globe.” The Suez Canal 
is the realization of the dream of thousands of 
years. In the days of Herodotus it was spoken 
of as a work of urgent necessity, and yet a peo- 
ple who could build such vast superstructures 
as Cheops and its fellows, dared not attempt 
the mightier task of opening up to civilization 
and commerce this to be great highway of the 
nations of the Orient and of the Occident. Had 
the grand artificial river which unites the two 
great interior seas of the Eastern Hemisphere 
been constructed in the age of Psammeticus, 
what vast changes would have been brought 
about in the world’s story! It was the want of 
this canal that impelled Columbus to seek, by 
sailing westward, a shorter passage to India 
and Cathay than that navigators followed 
around the extreme of Southern Africa ; and it 
was, perhaps, its non-existence that impelled 

er, the son of Philip, to send an e. 
ploring fleet around “the mysterious conti- 
tinent,” that he might yet find other worlds to 
conquer, Had it been a highway in the days 
of Marco Polo, Venice might even now be the 
commercial mistress of the world, as well as 
Queen of the Adriatic. But it is mere specula- 
tion to speak of what, had it existed, “ might 
have been.” It is enough to hint that history 
would have told another tale of the world’s 
progress had the rulers of Egypt, in the ages 
that are now shadowed in the gloom of tradi- | 
tion, builta such as this one of the French 
e eer is, in their sands, instead of expend- 
ing their wealth and energy on those énigmas 
of our day, the pyramids of the desert. 








THE STREET SCAVENGERS OF | 
CHARLESTON, 5S. C. 


To the stranger, not the least amusing and 
at times disgusting sight” to be found, at all 
in a Southern city, is its feathered 
“scavenger,” better known to Northerners by 
its ornithological name—the Turkey- 
This creature, by reason of its vora- 

cious appetite, which leads it to boldly enter 
the haunts of men, is more than ordinarily 
tame, and will, when pressed by. hunger, strug- 
gle even with women and children for the offal 
that is thrown into the street or yard. Dis- 
gusting as is the “scavenger” in his person 
and habits, he is of prime necessity to large 
populations in the warmer climates of the con- 
tinent. Without him disease wonld run riot 


held in some degree of respect. The . 
buzzard ranges over many degrees of 

within and without the tropical zones, 
home seems to be nearer the coast lines 
Countries the Frost King at rare 
its. He is particularly famiiar to the 





the Atlantic coast from the southern bowhdartes | 


of Texas north to Wilmington, Delaware. The 
illustration elsewhere of this carrion-eater and 
its congeners is exceedingly truthful. The art- 
ist, in the spring of the present year, happen- 
ing to be in Charleston, South Carolina, his 
attention was attracted to the immense number 
of “scavengers” that were gathered at the 








feathered a whose name is a synonym 
for stupidity, would advance in force and liter- 
ally drive their dusky opponents from the field, 
and again, with sticks and stones, the war was 
carried out. of Africa into the ranks of the 
“scavengers,” who, when overpowered, very 
reluctantly retreated from the dainty, to them, 


foot of Concord street, which the city was ex- | morsels that fell with other debris to the 


tending into the bay. He walked down to | 


where the carts were dumping the rubbish 


ground. These scavengers are particularly use- 
ful in the vicinity of the markets. They gather 


gathered in the town. Here he saw negroes of | in clusters on the neighboring housetops, and 


all ages and of both sexes fighting the “ scav- | 


engers” for such morsels of food as could be | thrown away as unfit for human food, and on 


used by them for, perhaps, feeding their cats, 
dogs and chickens. Nor were the human 


TAR LATE AMOt KFNDALL, 








watch with their hawk-eyes for whatever is 


the instant spread their dusky wings and sweep 
down to gorge on the unsavory morsels. The 


bipeds aiways successful. At times the great | Turkey-buzzard is a dirty-looking creature, but 


1, PROM A PHOTOGRAPH bY BRaDY. 





he is useful, and in the cities of the South has 
Fwell earned for himself the title of “scaven- 


ger. 


THE LATE AMOS KENDALL. 


Tue Hon. Amos Kendall, Ex-Postmaster Gen- 
eral, and an able editor, lawyer, politician and 
author, died at his residence in Washington, 
D. C., on Friday, November 12. He was born 
at Dunstable, Mass., August 16, 1789. He 
worked upon his father’s farm until he was six- 
teen years of age, when he began to prepare 
himself for college, and in about a year was 
admitted to Dartmouth College. During his 
college life, which lasted until 1811, he sup- 
ported himself entirely by teaching school. 
After graduating, he studied law in Groton, 
Mass., and was duly admitted to the bar. In 
1814 he settled in Lexington, Ky., but subse- 











quently removed to he be- 
came » practiced law, and edited a 
ne . His attracted — 
and in 1816 he acce a position on the 


| of The Argus of Western America, the State 
journal at Frankfort. He advocated the meas- 
|'ures of the Democratic party, taking, too, a 
| special interest in the common schools, and 
| securing the passage of an act to district the 
| State, and set apart one-half the profits of the 
| Bank of the Commonwealth as a school fund. 
| During the Presidential contest of 1824 Mr. 
| Kendall was a warm supporter of General Jack- 
, son, and when he took the Presidential chatr, 
; Kendall was called to Washington as Fourth 


| Auditor of the Treasury. Here his inflnence 
_ Was soon feit, and, his own na- 
| taral secretiveness, he soon to be looked 
upon as the secret spring moved the 


In 1835 Mr. Kendall was placed at the head 
of the Post Office Department. His administra- 
tion here was very successful. He freed the 
| department from debt, and induced Congress 

to adopt an organization which has continued 
| with little change up to the present time. He 
| left the Cabinet in 1840, and was no longer 

heard of in public life. President Polk offered 
| him a foreign mission, but it was not accepted. 
| Since 1845 he has had the management of Pro- 
| fessor Morse’s interest in the American tele- 
graph. In addition to this duty, he devoted 
much time to a history of Andrew Jackson’s 
| life and administration, but the work has never 
| been published. 











THE COLOSSAL IMAGE. OF 
BUDDHA. 


“ Passtne through an enclosing grove of 
evergreens (writes Pompelly in his “ Journey 
Round the World,”) we came into @ large open 
space paved with flagstones. In the centre of 
this istheimage. It represents Buddha 
in the Oriental manner, on a lotus. I 
bronze, fifty feet high, and ninety-six 
circumference at the base, and is raised 
pedestal five or six feet from the ground. 

“We had ail come ex to see 
grotesque idol, and we were 
antly surprised when, instead of this, we 
ourselves admiring a work of high art. 
Buddha in Nirvana. Thes has succeeded 
in impressing upon the cold metal the essence 


o 
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of the promise given by Sakyantuni to his fol- 
lowers ; a promise which has been during more 
than twenty centuries the guiding hope of 
countless millions of souls, This is the doctrine 
of the final attainment of Nirvana—the state of 
utter annihilation of external consciousness— 
after ages of puriication by transmigration. 

* Both the face, which is of the Hindoo type, 
and the attitude, are in perfect harmony with 
the idea intended to be expressed. I felt that 
I saw for the first time, and where I least ex- 
pected it, a realization, in art, of a religious 
idea. No Madonna on canvas, or Christ in 
marble, had ever been other to me than sug- 
gestive, through the aid of an acquaintance 
with the subjects treated. The Buddha of Kam- 
akura is a successful rendering of a profound 
religious abstraction. 

‘The head is covered with smali knobs, re- 
presenting the snails which tradition says came 
to protect Buddha from the heat of the burning 
sun. 

“This image, which was made about six hun- 
dred years ago, was cast in sections of a few 
square feet of surface cach, and an inch or 
more thick, and when put tugether, the joints 
were fitted so closely that now, after the lapse 
of centuries, they can be detected only where 
the weather has made them visible in the dis- 
coloration, 

“The statue is hollow, and has in the interior 
a temple with many small images of the Buddh- 
ist pantheon. Many of these without the lo- 
tus, would in a Romish church, have passed for 
representations of the Virgin.” 








In reply to a 
Sherman “the man. 
it “ hopes he is not coming that way 
A COFFIN-MAKER, heving apartments to let, 


pasted his bills = the cofins in the window, an- 
nouncing : “ Lodg prea oom 


“‘ Lenny, you're a pig,” said a fathér to his 
little five-year-old boy. ‘Now, do you know what a 
pig Lenny?” 

Yes, sir ; a pig’s a hog’s little boy.” 


Ir is related that a Chinaman, in order to >. 


cure a sick son, offered up various to a certain 
wooden idol, and, as the son died, the father com- 
menced suit in the court against the ¢ idol, and a judg- 
ment of the court had the “ fellow’s ”’ head cut off, 


‘* Way, dear me, Mr. ow,” said a 
good old lady, “how can pow een a whole quart of 
that hard cider at a single ht? 


AS soon as the man could breathe asim. he replied: 
I beg pardon, madame. e, but upon my soul it was so 
Rard I couldn't bite it off.’ 


Tue following hit at the water-cure was made 
oy ee ee Ye Sar eens have 


ne pein a conceit ; 
. nett ~ 4 ay 8, neither why 3 vee i for 
as as luge, which, on, killed 
more than it cured,” gies ; 








Tue perfumes of Eugene Rimmel, of Paris 
and London, have obtained great celebrity in the 
United States, as well as all over the civilized and un- 
civilized world, that enterprising perfumer having 
his special representatives even in China, Japan, In- 
dia and the Brazils, where, as in this country, the 
name of Rimmel is identified with his delicious per- 
fume, Ihlang-Ihlang. Three years ago this exquisite 
scent was unknown here, but its immense popularity 
to-day shows how fully American ladies can appre- 
ciate a really first-class perfume. Monsieur Rimmel 
has lately added a new odor to his already long list of 
extracts, and Vanda, a delightful perfume, distilled 
from the Javanese flower of that name, is rapidly be- 
coming a favorite with the fair sex. But it is not 
only in perfumes for the handkerchief that Rimmel is 
famous, as we notice his Costume Crackers are used 
in the German at every recherche gathering, in pre- 
ference to the innumerable imitations of those ar- 
ticles with which the public have of late been favored, 
while his bijou Perfumed Aimanac for 1870 is more 
beautiful and fragrant than any of its predecessors, 
and proves that in all things Monsieur Rimmel, like 
the master of his art that he is, considers ‘‘a thing of 
beauty to be a joy forever.” 


Curtstmas aND New Year's Presents.— 
Kimmel & Foster, of New York city, have, since the 
last been catering fer the amusement of the 
young folks, and, in addition to their beautiful Paper 
Dolls, Flags of all Nations, etc., have published this 


sected Animal Game. This is a very amusing puzzle, 
and can be played by from two to six persons, and 
pon SR pane We have seen them, and 

conduce much to the amusement and 
SnaaAeT te Soh of veh seat, 


Faors vor THE Lanprzs.—I my 
Wheeler & Wilson machine July 10th, 1857, and for the 
first six years used it constaritly from morning until 
late in the evening on heavy cloth and Marseilles work, 
and the remainder of the time I have used it for family 
sewing, without repairs, and the machine is in so 
good condition that I would not exchange it for your 
latest number. It will wear a dozen years more with. 
out repairing. I have used one needle nearly three 
years, atid have some of the dozen needles that I re- 
ceived with the machine. Mrs. T. EDMONSON. 

Jersey City. 








Dr. Aver’s Lasornatory, that has done such 
wonders for the sick, now issues a potent restorer for 
the beauty of mankind—for the comeliness which ad- 
vancing age is so prone to diminish and destroy. His 
VIGOR mounts luxuriant locks on the bald and gray 
pates among us, and thus lays us under obligations 
to him, for the good looks as well as health of the 
community, 
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ASCALITY RAMPANT !—Swindlers in 
Arms !—The “STAR SPANGLED BANNER ” is 


threatened with arrest for its truthful ex of 
the “Tricks and »” of Swindlers, rascal 
Offers $500 to be “Jet = See the Dec, “ BAn- 
NER.” 25 swind entilated.” The “STAR 


SPANGLED BANNER” phn upon itseighth year in 


oma. 1870. It P'S a large + byt i 
8 pages ; Leager size; fine ove’ 
splendid reading. It is devo to Literature, tare, Hoey, 
, Wit, Wisdom and to anyth eny@ing ee 
entertain or instruct. The superb 8 Engraving 
“ Evangeline,” 1 1-2 x2 feet mounted on a 


roller, is sent prepaid, and gratis to every subscriber. 
Only 75 cents a year. NOw IS THE TIME, Your 
money will be refunded if you are not at permeee satis- 
fled, Remember —_ nothing like You — 


Only 5 it til 
187} and the me... atis, Deo, No, sent 
for cents, Address Stak SPANGLED BANNER, 


** Containing Everything of Interest.” 
80 SAYS THE “ ASHEVILLE NEWS” OF THE 
NEW YORK OBSERVER. 
$3.50 PER ANNUM. 

SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR., & OO., 
37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 








lars, 

of the country, and 

printing done on the 

press, pee, borders, cuts, 

rules, Ge. to pong 0. WOODS, prietor, 351 Fede- 
ral street, Boston, Mass. 741-44 


THE LEADING CHURCH MUSIC BOOK 
OF THE SEASON. 


By L. 0, EMERSON. 


The best Sacred Music Book ever written by the au- 
thor. Entirely new. Choirs and congregations are 
delighted with it. Price $1.50; $13.50 per dozen. 








sent on receipt of price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS, H. DITSON & CO., New York. 





Cyanistmas and NEW YEAR.—Cilemence’s 
Garment Supporter and decste’s ae bey nig 


tsa Beeor utiful Holid: x) ; 
where prepaid. Supporter, er, 25c. Grea 
inducements to agents. SOUTHWI & HASTINGS, 


Worcestes, Mass. 


A WELL PAYING BUSINESS is offered to 
Agents everywhere by the AUBURN PUBLISHING 

Co., in selling their very popular books. All wanting 

business for ene winter should write at once for our 

ae hae terms to E. G. STORKE, Auburn, N. Y. 
41- 


OOSEY’S CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLI- 
CATIONS. — Complete catalogue mailed free, 
Boosty’s ‘‘ BALLAD SINGER,” the new five-cent se- 
ries of the best son, Sold everywhere. Specimen 
—_— mailed for five cents. 644 Broadway, N. Y. 
t 











Published this day, the New 

Number of Frank Leslie's 
BUDGET OF FUN, 

being the Comic History of the 
Times, containing hits all around, 
or public affairs in a humorous 
shape ; History of the good and 
bad Members of Congress, in 12 
Cartoons, by Newman ; Our Des- 
pots, in 6 Sketches, by Bellew ; The 
Trishman's Nightmare ; Marriage 
in 1879; The Bust of Poetry, im 
9 Sketches, besides twenty other 
Sketches. For sale by all News- 








EYE-GLASSES and 
sight of old and young 
quent changes, in every variety of frames, and well 


'ACLES to seprove the 
the distress of fre- 


adapted 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
Oatalogues by enclosing stamp. 
SEMMONS, Optician, 
687 BROADWAY. 








Ay Wonderful Sensation !—The “Paradise” 
and a beautiful present besides, sent free, well 





Just Published, 
December Number of 
HITCHCOCK?S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS. 


MADAME ANNA BISHOP. Portrait and Biography: 
REMINISORNCES OF ROSSIN 
PIUS IX. vs. FREE MASONRY. 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS TO ALL. 


on GROVE. 
ANGELO BUONARROTI. Portrait and 


PN ones, 


MASTER WILLIS ' ~ereiees 
DRAMATIO N 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. 
TO MY OLD MUSIC BOOKS. Poem. 8S. Beman. 
YES, I WOULD SING THE DEAR OLD SONG. 
Poem. Miss C. ae 
iss M. W. James, 


ed be Poem. Miss 
MAEDE $ GETTING RID OF BRANDON. 
mMusICc. 


CHRISTMAS PSALMS, Song and Chorus. Henry 


Tucker. 
THE BLUE BELL, Song. J. Gaspard Maeder. 
arol. Words by 


PEACE ON EARTH. Christmas 
or 
CORINN WALTZ. K. Barnekov. 


Specimen copies mailed free, on receipt of price, 25 
cents each. Sold by Booksellers and Newsdealers. 
Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOOK, 
Publisher, 24 Beekman St., New York. 
Agents wanted everywhere. Write for terms. 
Holloway’s Ointment is the best pain 
reliever in the world ; in cases of severe and danger- 
ous Burns and Scalds, apply it freely, and at once the 
sufferer will be relieved, and easy in a few moments. 














re ~ Salt oem | Piles and all dis- 
eases Gua DON oP " WaTe by ne the 
Book of runny PRIN fen erate sent free, 
Address J. w geALS, 71 Mass. 





The best story that has appeared 
for many a day commenced in 


235 of 


FRANK LESLIE'S CHIM- 
NEY CORNER. 


lis title is ‘THE LIVING 
LIE” Our readers may rely 
upon finding it intensely interest- 
ing, abounding im _ well-drawn 
and imposture, interwoven around 
a plot at once original and start- 
ling. 

This novel has been read in 
manuscript by several of the best 
judges of fiction in this country, 
and has been pronounced by one 
and all to be, without exception, the 
most wonderful narrative and best 
written story of the day. Inde- 
pendent of the attraction afforded 
by this new story, No. 235 of 


THE CHIMNEY CORNER 


is a number perfectly wonderful in 
the extent and variety of its attrac- 
tions. The publisher gives away 
gratis, with each copy, a beautiful 
Supplement of eight pages, con- 
taining thirty humorous pictures, 
and lively reading matter. 

Now is a good time to subscribe 
for this great Family Paper. 

Send 10 cents, and you will re- 
ceive No. 235 by return mail, post- 
paid. 

Yearly subscription, $4. Per- 
sons sending subscriptions before 
January 1, 1870, will get the num- 
bers before that date free of charge. 

FRANK LESLIE, 
* 537 Pearl Street, York, 


New 


-” 





How I made it in Six Months. Secret and 





sealed. Address F. A. ELLS & CO., Chariotte, Mich. ; 





$114 sample mailed free. A, J. Fullam, N. ¥. 
730-55 


| Hannibal and St. 


scenes of love, intrigue, adventure | 


Eight Per Cent. Gold, 


The undersigned, as representatives of the ST. 
JOSEPH and DENVER OITY RAILROAD OOM- 
PANY, have the honor to offer for sale the 


$1,500,000 
First Mortgage Bonds (Payable in Gold) 


OF THE 


ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 
RAILROAD COMPANY, 


Bearing Eight Per Cent. Interest in Gold, free of Govy- 
ernment Tax, secured by a first and only mortgage on 
their railway, which runs from St. Joseph to Fort 
Kearney. 

Total length of road 271 miles. 

Distance mortgaged 111 miles, and at the rate of 
only $13,500 per mile on a completed road, costing to 


| build and equip more than double the amount mort- 


gaged. 

Trustee for Bondholders : 
Company of New York. 

This line of railroad is the extension of the 
Joseph Railroad, with its con- 
nections North and Kast, and the St. Louis and 
St. Joseph Railroad, with its connections South 
and East, both lines converging at St. Joseph, 
and connecting at once with the St. Joseph and 
Denver City Railroad, running West, through 
Eastern Kansas, into the heart of Nebraska, and 
connecting with the Union Pacific Railroad at the 
City of Fort Kearney, making the shortest route 
known to California and Pacific States. These 
bonds have thirty years to run from August 14th, 
1869. Payable at maturity, in Gold, in the City 
of New York. 


The interest is payable in Gold on the 15th of Feb- 
ruary and August in each year, at the rate of 8 per 
cent., free of Government Tax, in New York, London 
and Frankfort-on-the-Main, at the holder’s option, 
without notice, and at the following equivalents : 


ON $1,000 BOND. 


Farmers’ Loan and Trust 


BR ROW WORK occ ccc ccccccccccscccccccsccce $40 gold 

Im LOMGON, .......-+scececcerscccecrssccees £8 4s. 4d 

In Prankfort-on-the-Main..........s0s+ee0+ 100 flor. 
On $500 Bond, one-half these amounts respectively. 
They are Coupon Bonds in denominations of $1,000 


and $500, but can be registered, and on surrender of 
the Coupons can be converted into Registered Bonds. 


Oompany’s Capital Stock........+.+++. . «+ «$10,000,000 


to which nearly $2,000,000 is subscribed and paid up 
by local subscriptions, which amount has and is being 
expended on the road. 

The Company have 1,600,000 acres of superior land 
immediately adjoining the line. This was a grant di- 
rect from the United States Government to aid the 
Company in their work, and, at the Government 
price of $2.50 per acre, has a value of $4,000,000 ; 
while the loan is only $1,500,000, and ts the only debt 
against the Company. 

The issue of $1,500,000 of these Bonds is all that 
can be issued by the Company. 

Bonds sent and packages received free of Express 
charge, and marketable securities converted without 
commission, to parties investing in these Bonds. We 
offer these Bonds at the low price of 9734 and accrued 
interest in currency—with the reserved right to ad- 
vance the price without notice, 

Pamphiets, maps, and information furnished on ap- 
plication. 

Parties desiring safe and lucrative invesiments 
should lose no time in iu vestigating these securities. 


W. P. CONVERSE & CO., 


Commercial Agents, ; 
S42 Fine St., New York, 


TANNER, & CO., 
Fiscal Agents, 
49 Wall St., New York. 


Having had all the papers and documents 
relating to the loan examined by competent 
counsel and pronounced complete and suffi- 
cient, and having personally examined the 
same, which we find regular and perfect, and 
having had our own engineers examine the 
road and property, whose reports are satis- 
factory, we do, with the utmost confidence 
and satisfaction, recommend the EIGHT PER 
CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 
OF THE ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 
RAILROAD COMPANY as a SAFE, SURE, 
AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENT, worthy 
the attention of capitalists, imvestors, and 
others. 

W.. P. CONVERSE & GO, 





TANNER & 00. 














FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER: 
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THE PAPER FOR THE 
YOUNG. 

Vo better paper for the young 
can be found than 
FRANK LESLIE'S BOYS 

AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 
This 8 the unanimous opinion of 
ll parents, teachers, and the young 
themselves. 

lts tales, ws illustrations, its 
sketches of adventure, natural his- 
tory, travel, sights and scenes in 
all purts of the world, its general 
information on the thousands of 
things that excite the curiosity of 
the young, make tt really a house- 
hold treasure. 

It is the only paper that stimu- 
lules proyress in school by giving 
portraits of distinguished scholars. 

It is taken from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and its weekly prizes 
arouse competition from every sec- 
lion of the country. 

No. 164, issued December 1. 
is an unusually attractive number. 


This is an excellent time for 
schools and families to subscribe, 
aus we are about to commence a new 
und wonderfully interesting story 
by Capt. Mayne Reid, entitled, 
‘The Red Gorilla; or, Adven- 
tures in the Wilds of Borneo.” 

For sale at all news depots 
every Wednesday. Price 5 cents ; 
$2.50 per annum. 

FRANK LESLIE, 

537 Pearl Street, New York. 





meking purchases for the holidaze, oF desiring 
for their use, or to sell agai, 
‘Sa contetlied 


allotted and sold on bers one 

the most thorouch sreryoueeely 

paralleled liberal ind reernents for acents ond 
MICHELIN @ OO., Broadway, 6. B. cor. 


470-53 
HILADELPHIA PHOTOGRA. 


PHER.”—One dollar will be paid at this of- 
fice for the number of the above periodical for June, 








\OLLEGL: AT E AND COMMERCIAL 

/ INSTITUTE (Gen. Russell’s School), New Haven, 
Conn, Winter term begins January 11. 740-43 

ghar =m or SOUL CHARMING. A 

wonderful book ; it shows how on sex can = 


a Alchemy, Dr. 








cinate any one they wish, -y-}* 


power.) It teaches how to 
Lee’s and Allen’s Caball bindings, £ "Sorceries, teat 
Mesmerism, Spiritualism, 

a thousand other wonders. Sent 

by mai 4 ry ‘centa, Address T. WILLIAM & Co., 

Publishers, South 7th street, Philadelphia, Pa. tf 
AGIC Photographs. Wonderful and Am 

N cents a package. Li of Love, 80 cents, 

Send to W. C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor N. ¥. 





FP CRRIBLE t—I suffered with CATARRH 
Thirty Years |—was cured in six weeks by 


simple somets, and will — the recei postage free, 
to all a. Address Rev. T. 7. MEAD, 
176, Syracuse, N. Y. “14s 


r jroo CHESTS AND " LATHES.—Are ele Are ele- 
gant, useful and instractive. Suftablefor boys, 
amateurs and mechanics. ey gh free. 





Addreas GEORGE PARR, Buffalo, N. Y 741-42 
POCKET REVOLVERS. aux'an stx 
poutpald. Addvess® G. AUSTIN, Binley Miche ree 81.6 si | 





DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 





Still continne to keep the largest stock of 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


ot any bouse in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 





THE BRATTLEBORO SEWING MACHINE 


Is the Best Single Thread Machine 


FOR THE PRICE IN THE MARKET, 


NEWLY PATENTED. 


FOLLY WARRANTED 


Hand Machines, $18; with Table and i Treadle, $28. 


Agents can make money. 


ABBOTT & MORRIS, Gen’l Agents 


Circular, 
‘BRATTLEBORO, Vermont. 





A NOVELTY FOR LITTLE PUPILS! 


HITCHCOCK’S TEN-CENT 
BOWs and GIRL’S . 


MUSICAL ALBUM, 


Containing Six Popular Instrumental Pieces for Prac- 
tice, arranged for little fingers. Contents of No. 1: 
Little Maggie May, Captain Jinks, Up in @ Balloon, 
Flying Trapeze, Not for Joseph, Champagne Charlie. 
Soid by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and mailed 
on receipt of price, 10 cents. 
Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
24 Beekman street, New York. 





TRUER ERREREEEE 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now prepared to fur- 
nish ali classes with constant employment at home, the whole of 
the time or for the spare momen Business new, ligh tand 
profitable. Persons of either sex easily earn from 6c. to Shper 
wong, one ge my sum by devoting their whole time 
to the business. ys and girls earn nearly 
That all who see this notice ma 
business, we make this unpara 3 
well satisfied, we willsend @1 to ee for the trouble of wnting. 
Full particulars, a valuable sam which will do to commence 
work on, and a copy of The People’ 's Literary Companion— 
one of the largest and best family newspapers published—all 
sentfree by mail. Reader, if you want permanent, profitable 
work, address E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


Prices greatly reduced for New 7-octave 
Pianos of First-class Makers qe tor 42 $275 and upward. 
New Cabinet Organs for $45 and upward. Second- 
hand Pianos, Melodeons and Organs { rom $40 to $175, 
at 481 Broadway, N. Y. HORACE WATERS, 


pTur:: 
UE URED 


Send 10 cents for Illustrated Pamphiet, with Photo- 
graphic Likenesses of bad cases before and after cure. 
otf DR. SHERMAN 697 Broadway, cor. 4th St. 


as much as men. 
iy their addreas, and test the 
To such as are not 












Have you seen it? If not, gm. Send for Circular. 


SCIENCE! A NEW LIFE 


A new book, of great importance and intense interest 
to the married and those about tomarry. To every 
man and woman whose desires are for a true, pure 
and successful life, this work is of untold Tales. Ad- 
dress (with stamp), COWAN & CO., 746 Broadway, New 
York. we. Agents wanted everywhere. Splendid in- 
ducements offe: 736-47 








HE DOLLAR WATCH.—A perfect time- 
I keeper, with superior compass attachment. 
in pure Oroide of Gold, enameled dial, glass 


crystal, steel and brass works. Usual watch. size. 
Mace entirely of metal, and in epee: -finished 


Oroide case. Entirely hew—patented A perfect 
wend of » a " This is oO wooden ——- 
a) 


comaie, fa 





where. 
ete: pet Bos. John F. Henry, Proprie- 


tor, 8 Gollege Place, N. ¥. 
Something New for Holiday Presents. 


The Queen of Flowers, a Rational En- 
tertainment by the Forming of Bou. 





Game, ward of fifty 
tiful Mowers, colored a wig MES 
in endless Bouquets, Garlands, 
Wreaths. A composition Sh 





$10, $12, $15, $20, and $25 


a 2 Song 


& A" 
Se 0 
+, 





Watches, and Imi: 


mond Jewelry. ft: Orole Gold Chains, $3 to 
D le 
$10 each. Gui or vende poe 
ane i FOGGAN, 
tf No. 19 Nassau street, New York. 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 


Conducted by the SPANISH GOY- 
ERNMENT. 390.000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seven! een Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 

sy nished. The ‘highest rates paid for 
Doutoons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; aijso for 
all Government Securities, TAYLOR & co., ‘Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N. Y¥. 










THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVALID. 


P= for the benefit yt oe ng men and others 
who suffer from Nervous bility, etc., supply- 
ing the means of self-cure, Written by one who cured 
himee!f, and sent free of charge. Address NATHANIEL 
MAYFAIR, Brooklyn, N ayes 5e0ey tt 


CURL YOUR TINT 


HE RECEIPT, AN ENTIRELY NEW 
-, eruaceny, for making straight hair curl, and 
aining so. Mailed for twostamps, Add a? E. 

THORNTON, a New ris & 


—4}—_—— 


FPN aa TMGy ne 


R Family use—simple,c oro aoe thi 
Ficus STE. Clrtalan' wok 


ircular and 
Address HINKLEY KNITTING MAC WINE CON co., Bon, Me. 
740-51 


or 176 Broadway, New York. 








MM Miness at to any party en 
ness strictly confidenti Packages, se- 

sealed, sent by express or mail, dhe contents of 
must be kept a profound secret, and not be 


wich 
made known to your nearest friend. Address us in 
——— and we will write you full particulars 


by return mail yw I, 
738-50 ES & O0., 65 Wali St., New York. 


Jet HEITNER, 


No. 615 Broadway, 
MANUFACTURER OF DIAMOND JEWELRY. 
Also dealer in precious stones. The highest cash 

price paid for diamonds, set or unset. Diamonds set 


or reset to order at the trade price. tf 
VHEAP I—A panmoass mi fall Nograph 
rege nears a 


Album, holding 20 
SEYMOUR, Holland, N, Y. 








aid, for 25 cents; 5 for $1; 
larsfree. Address 
732-41 





Magic Comb will any poses § Le or 
beard to a permanent or Brown. One 
sent by mall for $1. For sale by an dort & = Drugs 
Magic Comb Co. 
10,000 AGENTS WANTED FOR 


— Address 
PRIEST AND NUN. 


at once to CRITTENDEN & ee Be 
308 estput street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





NOW READY. 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
ILLUSTRATED COMIC ALMANAC. 


Containing 74 Laughable Illustrations, by Newman, 
Bellew, Fiske, Stephens, Davenport, Bisbee, and the 
most eminent artists of the day, besides 32 Pages of 
Astronomical, Obronological, and other interesting 
pterary matter, both useful and humorous. 

For sale by all Newsmen. 

Price 15 Cents. 


This is the only Comic Almanac published in 
America. 


Now ready, and for sale 
at all Book-stores and 
Newspaper Depots, 
FRANK-LESLIE’S 
ILLUSTRATED 


Family Almanac 


For 1870. 


Price 50 Cents. 
THE OLDEST ILLUSTRA- 
TED ALMANAC IN 
AMERICA. 


CONTAINING 


80 Illustrations, 


Engraved in the highest style of Art, and 
FOUR BEAUTIFUL 


CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, 


prepared in Paris, and Colored in the 
most exquisite manner. 


THE SUBJECTS BEING 


The Dishonored Sword, 
Hush! The Children are Asleep. 
Counting the Minutes. 

On the Lookout. 


List of Wood Engravings. 
THE COURT BEAUTIES OF FRANCE: 


MADAME DE MAINTENON, 
DUCHESS OF ORLEANS. 
MADAME THIANGE. 

MADAME DE POMPADOUR. 
MADAMOISELLE DE FONTANGER. 
BIANCA CAPELLO, OF TUSCANY, 


THE FOUR SEASONS: 


CHILDHOOD. 
Yours. 
ManHOOD. 
OLD AGE. 


Tue CunrEW BELL. 

CONSCRIPTION IN RUSSIA. 

MARRIAGE AMONG THE ARABS, 
HAIRDRESSER’S SHOP IN OLDEN Timms. 
Tug First SLIDE. 

ARTESIAN WELL. 

Frrst House BUILT IN New HAMPsusRe, 
Wuicn SHALL rr Be—Crvst ok Cavms? 
ELEPHANTS UNLOADING VESSELS, 
KNICKERBOCKER HOME. 

OsTricu Hunt. 

Sr. MARK’s, VENICE. 

THe GAME OF LA CrossE, 
DECORATION Day. 

MOUND PRAIRIES, 

Birp CATCHING AT NiguT IN ITALY 
THE AVENGING TRUTH. 

TARTAR BATH. 

Four DIAGRAMS OF GRAND EOCLIPss. 
HENRY Hupson’s First INTERVIEW. 
CINGALESE WEAVER. 

FORGING THE SHAFT. 

WILp Boar Hunt, Cars or Goon Hors. 
PORCH OF A MONASTERY. 

FRENCH CABLE BANQUET. 

LAYING THE SHORE END. 

ROYAL OOURIER. 

PREPARING FOR TAANKBGIVING, 
Ratny Day IN Russia. . 

Tue IsTHMUS OF SuRZ—Three Views. 
Tus MAID OF THE Mier. 

THE CUBAN REVOLUTION. 

THE Grotto OF TOPAZES. 

THE BOULEVARDS. 

INSTALLATION OF GRAND RasBi. 
WINTER GARDEN OF PALACE, 
CHINESE BALM. 

QOLUMBIA MaRKeT. LONDON, 

VIEWS IN JERUSALEM—TwWo. 
RUSSIAN VILLAGE. 

CHAPEL OF THE TUILBRIES. 

THE OLD GUARD. 

PAYING FORFEITS. 

Tue Town HALt Or BREMEN. 

Snow SHORING IN CANADA. 

ComINnG THROUGH THE Ry#, etc. 


This splendidly Mlustrated Almanac also contains 
64 small folio pages of the most interesting reading. 
matter, consisting of all the Astronomical, Chrono- 
logical, and Mineralogical information necessary to 
the family circle, besides memoirs of the Court Beau- 
ties, and other interesting and agreeable literary in- 
telligence. 


Buy at once, as the Edi- 
tion will soon be ex- 





 hausted. 











ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


[Decemsrrn 11, 1869. 


















(mnt, 211 Washinaton Street. New York. 


A HOLIDAY PRESENT. 











TOMES & VAN RENSSELAER, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
No. 6 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Sots AGEwrs in the United States for “ConsuLaR 
SeaL” Cham 


aw pate ty ye yy 
741-45 x Bros. & Co., Mayence, 0. R. 


DIALOGUE! 


BROWN.—“ Jones, what is the best thing I can 
purchase for a Christmas Present for my family?” 
JONES.—“ Why, the LOZO BOARD.” 
BROWWN.—“LOZO BOARD? What is it?” 
JONES.—“‘ The finest Parlor Game ever invented, 


fel ind ans ey iin Gta Sn 
Fe eee Pins, Bagatelle, Toss, and 


BROWWN.—“ Where can I find it?” 
JONES.—“ At the 


NOVELTY GAME COMPANY'S, 
o 













THE ANGRY DON AND HIS POODLE LION. 


Sreneranr Fisu.—‘‘ My dear Don, don't make yourself ridiculous. I have nothing to do with it, 
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You had better ‘ see’ the Attorney-General or the 
































Little Corporal. 


Bnutirely Original and First Class. 
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C. G. Gunther's Sons, 


W2—504 BROADWAY, 


SEAL and ASTRAKHAN 
SACQUES, 


Boas, Ties, Etc. 





Waltham Watches 


Buyers of at retail should be ‘on their 
watches Ame- 


“ 
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EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 


AT 


UNION ADAMS & CO. 


Patent Merino Vests. 
Patent Merino Drawers, 
Fleecy Cotton Hosiery, 
Balmoral Hosiery 
Kid and Castor 
Roman 

FOR MISSES. 





: 


NO. 637 BROADWAY. 
otf 





A DAY. Business New. Sam 
and circulars free. J. 0. RAND & . 
Me. 185-47-0 


GRAND HOLIDAY DRAWING. 


















BALL, BLACK & 60,, 


565 & 567 Broadway, 


Offer an Unequaled Assortment of 


Jurgensen, Nardin, Jacot, 
Saltzman, NWicoud, Gerard, 
Frodsham, Peardon, Gording, 
Rugenstein, Harrison, Tayler, 
Also, a full line of American 


WATCHES 


tio AT THE LOWEST PRICE. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


A suitable present is a fine Meer 


We Pipe older. Best 


or Cigar-H 4 
ality, warranted, at F. J, KALDEN- 
ERG, Manufacturer, 6 John street, 
next to Broadway, and 71 Nassau 
corner of John street, in store, Send for Cir- 
P. 0, Box 6724. 740-460 





culars. 





RIMMEL’S 52 EXTRACTS. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGCISTS. 


IHLANG-IHLANG, 
VANDA, 
WHITE ROSE, 
Fea) GRANDE DUCHRSSE, 
* JOCKEY CLUB, 

/ i GUARDS, 
(ry CnINEsE Bouquet. 





Important Caution. 
success of RIMMEL’S LIME JUICE 


it bis duty to sation the pul at tho tows 
for RIMMEL’S LIME J AND GLYCERINE, and 
aceept no other. groudele 


/ SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES, 
ere GREEY & OO., 38 Vesey St., N. Y. 
0 


Ned Buntlines New tory 


Buffalo 
Bill 


TheKing of the 
Border Men 
The Wildest Truest Tale he 
Ever Wrote 
Will be Commenced 
at once in the 


New York Weekly 













